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CONTAINS LANOLIN FOR SCOURABILITY! 


SHEEP BRANDING LIQUID 


Scientifically developed and proven on over 1,000,000 sheep to 

definitely last from one shearing to the next. No rehandling or 

rebranding problems. Wool-Lite stays on in rain, snow or wet dip. 

; A careful balance of scourable lanolin and durable vegetable oils 

: ... Wool-Lite protects the value of your wool. Liquid thickness 

only $3.39 per gal assures clean marking with no drip or mess. Wool-Lite will not 


comes in quart, 2 gal., and settle in can or freeze in cold weather. 
5 gal. cans. Special 2 gal. 


2 utility pail after liquid is ULTRA-HIGH VISIBILITY 
co Batt? Branvinc Ty| FLUORESCENT COLORS 





SPECIAL H.V. COLORS — “w. a" 

Fluorescent orange, yellow, Nema © cannot 2am? now make markings visible at much greater distances. 

red, green. $3.85 gal. Pe Manufacturing. CP Send name, address and example of brand. 
Freight prepaid. \ |. an Test for yourself WOOL-LITE long lasting 


on 4 gal. cases zee H. V. colors! 


| DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED “EEE” =JOURGENSEN PAINT MFG. - CASPER, WYO. 
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Meeting Agrees to Up 
Feed Requirements 


Under 28-36 Hour Law 


AS reported on page 7 of the November 
National Wool Grower the American 
Stockyards Association arranged a meet- 
ing with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture November 6 in Denver, Colorado, 
for the purpose of raising objections to 
changing the quantities of feed which 
must be given livestock in transit under 


| fe ee i 
ee 3 i the federal 28-36 hour law. 
; Representing the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association at the jam-packed meet- 
ing were Traffic Manager Calvin L. 


Blaine and Colorado Wool Growers 
CHRISTMAS SEALS Association Secretary Robert Field. Dr. 
F. L. Herchenroeder, chief staff officer, 


Answer Your Christmas Interstate Regulation Enforcement, rep- 


Seal Letter Today resented the USDA. 

Mr. Blaine presented a statement com- 
paring the prior minimum feed require- 
ments to the new regulations which were 
instituted June 2, 1961. He stated that 
sheep and lamb shippers felt the new 
minimum feed requirements were en- 
tirely too low and recommended that the 
old requirements which had been in 
effect since 1949 be promptly re-estab- 


Make Convention Reservations NOW 


Fill Out This Blank and Mail To: 


Manager 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 21-24, 1962: 


Siewie. 2). . Double. >... Pin... Bate... 
Arrivals Ganuery ..............., 1962 ............... AM. .... 


Departure: January .............., 


Street vity State 


Rooms also available at Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Hotel Newhouse and Hotel 


Temple Square. If preferred, please designate here 


Hotel Utah Rates: Single occupancy—$8.00 to $15.00 
Double (Double Bed )—$10.00 to $18.00 
Double (Twin Beds)—$12.00 to $18.0( 
Suites—$17.00 to $35.00 


lished on all species of livestock. In 
addition, that the feed requirements in 
effect prior to June 2, for 36-foot - 40 
foot-cars be used as 100 per cent in 
determining minimum feed requirements 
which the Department might establish 
for 50-foot single deck or double deck 
cars. 

Concurring in Mr. Blaine’s_ stated 
views were representatives of the various 
stockyard companies, the American Stock- 
yards Association, representatives of the 
Southern and Western Weighing Bur- 
eaus, railroads and individual livestock 
producers and shippers. 

“No dissenting views were presented 
at the meeting,” Mr. Blaine advises, ‘‘and 
in view of the fact we can anticipate that 
the Department will re-establish the old 
minimum feed requirements on livestock 
with some provision made for shipments 
handled in 50-foot single deck or double 
deck cars or possibly longer equipment.” 


New Tax Ruling Due 
On Depletion 


N unexpected cash bonus will be due 
‘4% farmers next year. The bonus is 
to be from the government in the form of 
larger tax deductions on plants and equip- 
ment. 

Although the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice is now at work revising the tax rules 
and the new depletion rates are not 
announced yet, it is anticipated that the 
speed-up will average 15 per cent in 
current depreciation rates. Net result 
is that the more depreciation allowed, 
the less the tax bill will be. 

Following is an example of how the 
new plan would work on a $3,000 tractor 
on which the life for tax purposes is 
now about ten years. Under the usual 
straight-line method the farmer can’ de- 
duct $300 a year for ten years. If the 
tractor’s life is cut to eight years the 
farmer can deduct $375 each year. The 
new rules will apply to hundreds of equip- 
ment items. 
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CUTTING 
CHUTE 


Jowa sheep producers 
to meet 


The annual All-Iowa Sheep Day will 
be held Thursday, December 14, at Iowa 
State University Memorial Union, Ames. 

The program will contain material of 
interest to all Iowans who work with 
sheep. Principal emphasis this year, 
however, will be on lamb production, in 
commercial and purebred flocks. 

Specialists and farm flock producers 
will discuss management of rams, the 
place of sheep in Iowa’s general farm 
economy, sheep improvement by produc- 
tion testing, merchandising lamb and the 
program of a market promotion agency 
for expanding products. 


Dedication set for disease 
laboratory 


Dedication ceremonies for the new 
National Animal Disease Laboratory at 
Ames, Iowa, have been scheduled for 
December 14. 

Included in the dedication ceremonies 
will be a symposium on “Factors In- 
volved in Host-Agent Relationships” 
December 12-13 and an informal dinner 
December 12. 


Hampshire sheep association 
names new president 


Rogers G. Davis, Natchez, Misissippi, 
was named the new president for the 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 
at the annual meeting in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, November 8. He _ suc- 
ceeds Sam McClure, Jr., of Spottswood, 
Virginia. 

All of the present directors were re- 
named to the board and Ward E. Smith 
of Fort Collins, Colorado, was elected to 
succeed Rogers Davis as vice president. 
Roy A. Gilman, Stuart, Iowa, serves as 
executive secretary. 

The association has put considerable 
emphasis on a flock production improve- 
ment plan this past year. Further plans 
of the organization include developing a 
Ram Certification Plan from its present 
system of indexing lambs to rate the 
ewes. 

The association has also expressed an 
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interest in promoting unity among the 
segments of the industry so that some 
combined effort can be made to solve 
some of the industry problems. 


Winners announced in 
lambing contest 


Johnny Bryan, Fort Stockton, Texas, 
won the William Cooper and Nephews 
trophy for the best lambing performance 
by a commercial flock of more than 26 
ewes in the National Lambing Contest. 
In spite of being hit by a cyclone during 
lambing time, Mr. Bryan’s 1,000 Ram- 
bouillet ewes raised 1,342 lambs to 90 
days of age. This outstanding achieve- 
ment also won the special large flock 
prize for Mr. Bryan. 

The Perfect, Ear Tag trophy for the 
best lambing performance by a flock of 
26 or more registered ewes was won by 
the Montad:le flock owned by Mrs. Hope 
G. Ingersell, Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
with 42 limbs raised by 27 ewes for a 
155 per ceut lamb crop. 

The Howard Brothers Manufacturing 
Company trophy for the best perform- 
ance for a flock owned by a person under 
21 years old was won by Gary Pilgrim 
of Minnesota. Gary’s 12 grade Suflolks 
raised 21 lambs for the highest percent- 
age in the contest—175 per cent. 

The Nelson Clarke trophy is awarded 
automatically to the flock of 26 or more 
ewes with the highest lambing percent- 
ge. It was won this year by a young 
Nebraskan, Kennie Bartels, whose _ in- 
sistance on quality paid off when his 57 
grade Suffolk ewes raised 98 lambs for 
171 per cent lamb crop. This percentage 
also took first place prize money in the 
commercial flock class. 

The contest will be held again for the 
current 1961-62 lambing season. Entry 
blanks may be obtained from the contest 
sponsor, Nelson Clarke, R. D. 3, Elverson, 
Pennsylvania. There is no entry fee. 








TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 


For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Assn. 
Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 


BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


FG. COMPANY 


458 SOUTH UNIVERSITY 








if You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 











come with their own envelopes. 


414 Crandall Bldg. 
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Single copies, 25 cents. One dozen $2.50; two dozen, $4.75; three 
dozen $6.75; four dozen, $8.50; five dozen, $10.00. 


Send Order and Remittance to: 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The ever-popular BASQUE SHEEPHERDER AND THE 
SHEPHERD’S PSALM is now available in booklet form. They are 


suitable for use as reverent and unusual Christmas cards. Booklets 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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BAY LAMBING instrument 


EASY - QUICK - SAFE 7 —\\ 


Save both ewe and lamb 

even in most difficult cases, 

without damage to either. Made 

from specially prepared synthetic. 

Easy to sterilize; handy to carry. Ask 
your DEALER or $4.95 postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 

P.O. Box 3103, San Francisco 19, Calif. 

Complete 7£60 catalog on request. 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 

















®@ Suffolk Rams are excellent for cross breeding. 
® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly—have more weight 
at market time. 
Suffolk Lambs have an excellent carcass. 
For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 





Frogman demonstrates 
‘crease that will never cease”’ 


A novel way to dramatize the “crease 
that will never cease” in all-wool trousers 
was seen recently at the Port Elizabeth 
Aquarium in South Africa. A frogman- 
attendant at the Oceanarium carried out 
his regular duties of feeding the fish 
while wearing a pair of pure wool trou- 
sers treated for the permanent crease. 
The demonstration was carried on for 
the benefit of 200 Cape Province wool 
growers attending a convention in Port 
Elizabeth. 

When the frogman emerged from his 
15-minute dunking, his trouser creases 
were fully intact and after the trousers 
dried out they were suitable for normal 
wear without pressing. 


Longevity could be tied to 
animal fats 


A public relations firm has studied 
lifetime eating habits of 100 active men 
and women in seven homes for the aged 
in New York and found that 96 per cent 
of those interviewed had never followed 
a diet for any time period during their 
lives for the purpose of losing weight and 
that fats of all kinds were a dominant 
factor in their lifelong eating habits. 
There were 45 males and 55 females in 
the group interviewed and their ages 
averaged 82.61 years. 

“Several subjects reported eating fats 
in pure form, such as butter, lard, chick- 
en fat and other extremely high fat 
food,” the survey reports, “and chocolate 
and chopped liver were also popular in 
their diets.” 
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“Converse to what had been expected,” 
the report continued, “those with past 
and present diets of the highest fat 
content were the group least affected 
by cardio-vascular trouble.” 

Research was also recently completed 
by the Rockefeller Institute which 
showed that people with no fat in their 
diets have consistently higher fat levels 
in their blood than those on high-fat 
diets. Test diets were rich in sugars 
and starches but low in fats. No dif- 
ference between saturated and _ unsat- 
urated fats was observed. 


Highway barriers’ study 
by USDA 


A study of the problem arising from 
varying taxing and regulatory practices 
as they affect the movement of farm 
products by highway has been released 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Entitled “Effects of State and Local 
Regulations on Interstate Movement of 
Agricultural Products by Highway,” 
the 101-page report finds that carriers, 
brokers and shippers were agreed that 
certain regulations or taxes caused the 
most interference in the movement of 
farm commodities. These are: the fuel- 
use tax; the difficulty in obtaining oper- 
ative authorities; and ton-mile or simi- 
lar third-structure taxes. 

In summarizing the results of personal 
interviews, the report finds that 81 per 
cent of the regulated and 93 per cent of 
the nonregulated carriers, 98 per cent of 
truck brokers and 78 per cent of all the 
shippers interviewd claimed undue inter- 
ference of efficient service from the 
cause of state taxes and regulations. 


Citizens’ advisory committee 
named 


The kind of consumer protection which 
should be provided by the Food and Drug 
Administration in years immediately 
ahead will be studied comprehensively by 
a new Citizens Advisory Committee 
named by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The 16-member committee will be 
headed by Dr. George Y. Harvey, lec- 
turer in political science and consultant 
in community development at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Secretary Ribicoff said the committee 
will make recommendations regarding 
the steps which the department and the 
Food and Drug Administration should 
take to insure adequate protection to 
citizens in the use of food, drugs, thera- 
peutic devices, cosmetics and household 
chemical products, all of which are sub- 
ject to regulation under laws enforced 
by the FDA. The retail value of such 
articles moving in interstate commerce 
is estimated to exceed $100 billion each 
year. 


Permanent crease inventor 
receives post with Australian 
Wool Bureau 


Dr. A. J. Farnworth, inventor of the 
“Si-Ro-Set” process for imparting per- 
manent creases to pure wool trousers 
and durable pleats to women’s wool 
skirts, has been appointed manager of 
the technical development section of the 
Australian Wool Bureau. 

In this new position, Dr. Farnworth 
will lead a team of technical officers 
whose responsibilities include the per- 
sonal introduction of new wool pro- 
cesses to the textile industry. 


Agricultural public relations 
course set 


A special course in agricultural public 
relations is on the program of the bi- 
ennial stockmen’s short course slated for 
Washington State University, Pullman, 
December 11-15. 

“To our knowledge it will be the first 
short course in agricultural public rela- 
tions ever to be offered in America,” 
according to Dr. M. E. Ensminger, host 
for the short course. 

Prominent lecturers in the public re- 
lations course include Robert C. Lieben- 
ow, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; Robert A. Sandberg, author of 
three widely used public speaking books 
and director of public affairs for Kaiser 
Aluminum in Oakland, California; Dr. 
G. Burton Wood, head of the department 
of agricultural economics at Oregon 
State University, Corvallis; and John 
Ulrich, Spokane, Washington, public re- 
lations counsel. 


Calling all amateur 
photographers 


If you are an amateur photographer 
here is your chance. The National 
Suffolk Sheep Association has an- 
nounced a six-class Suffolk photo con- 
test which runs through March 31, 
1962. 

A $100 cash prize will be given for 
the best picture of all classes, with a 
$20 cash first prize, $10 cash second 
prize and $5 cash third prize being given 
for each of the six classes. 

Classes are set up for lambs (baby 
lambs under one month), market or 
feeder lambs, mature sheep or combina- 
tion sheep and lambs, range flock, farm 
flock and human interest (including 
animal funnies). 

All photographs must be black and 
white and have one or more Suffolk 
sheep or lambs as an important feature 
of the picture. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the National Suffolk Sheep Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 324, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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HE Jourgensen Paint Manufacturing 

Company of Casper, Wyoming, is 
making available a new sheep branding 
liquid, “Wool-Lite.” This is the result 
of 16 years of research and development 
in cooperation with leading government 
and university research scientists. (See 
page 14 National Woo! Grower, January, 
1961.) 

The Jourgensen company reports that 
extensive field tests on over one million 
sheep have shown conclusively that 
“Wool-Lite” is extremely durable (yet 
has met scouring requirements) and will 
last well over a full year’s time between 
shearings. This proven durability elim- 
inates any need for re-branding or re- 
handling and is of practical labor-saving 
value to the sheepmen. 

The “Wool-Lite” research team has 
developed ultra-high visibility colors. 
These fluorescent type colors make sheep 
markings visible at distances previously 
impossible. 

The liquid comes in a thickness, which 
insures clear, crisp branding with no drip 
or mess. Additional features include its 
freeze resistance, which also eliminates 
the problem of can settlement. ‘“Wool- 
Lite” can be used under any weather 
conditions or on dip-wet sheep. 

For additional information, write to 
Wool-Lite Sheep Branding Liquid, 242 
West Yellowstone Highway, Casper, Wy- 
oming. 


N effective way to spread available 

runoff water, combined with judicious 
use of nitrogen fertilizer, more than 
doubled forage production in experi- 
ments on dry native rangeland in the 
northern Great Plains. 

This research showed that available 
moisture largely determines how much 
fertilizer the grasses will use—and that 
applications of fertilizer are needed to 
assure efficient use of limited moisture 
in the area. 

These studies to test the value of 
fertilizer used in combination with water 
spreading to supply additional moisture 
were conducted by ARS soil scientist 
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H. R. Cosper. He worked near New 
Underwood, South Dakota, in coopera- 
tion with USDA’s Soil Conservation 
Service and the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

(Water spreading is a means of con- 
centrating runoff and delivering it te 
range reserved for hay production. A 
typical installation consists of an earth 
dam to tiap runoff, and a system of 
dikes and ditches to store and dis- 
tribute the water by gravity.) 

Cosper applied nitrogen fertilizer in 
the fall to range predominantly in west- 
ern wheatgrass and needlegrass, then 
measured production of dry forage the 
following two seasons. 

Application rates were 40, 80 and 
160 pounds of fertilizer per acre. In 
the first year after fertilization the check 
plot yielded 985 pounds per acre. Yields 
from fertilized plots were 1,640, 2,400 
and 2,660 pounds per acre respectively. 

All yields dropped the next year, be- 
cause precipitation in winter was so 
limited there was no runoff to spread. 
Even so, fertilizer boosted yields. The 
check plot yielded 581 pounds an acre. 
Plots getting 40, 80 and 160 pounds of 
fertilizer yielded 919, 807, and 1,051 
pounds. 

Total increases in yield on the test 
plots for the two years following nitro- 
gen application were 63, 105 and 135 
per cent. 

Fertilized grass also had a_ higher 
crude protein content—increases_ in 
crude protein were 65, 133 and 207 per 
cent. 


ATTLE on pelleted feed usually gain 
weight more efficiently than if fed 
on ground ration. Scientists don’t know 
all the reasons why; some believe that 
heat involved in the pelleting process 
changes feed so it can be utilized better. 
USDA experiments are underway to 
see if temperatures of about 150° to 
225° F. boost feed value. Object of these 
studies is to determine if there are tem- 
peratures, comparable to the ones in- 
volved in pelleting, that enhance the 
value of feed. 





THE HAMPSHIRE 


Surel'min = 
Demand... 
) Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! she 


And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 











If this is so, heat will be another 
factor—in addition to fineness of grind 
—known to make pellets an efficient feed. 


A recent study showed that a temper- 
ature of 260° F. reduces feed value. 
(Temperatures lower than 260° develop 
when feed is processed into pellets.) 
Researchers think the high temperature 
lowers the quality of protein in the feed 
or makes it less available for digestion 
by cattle. 

In this study, a bermudagrass-corn 
ration in three different forms (ground, 
pelleted, and ground and heated to 260° 
F.) was fed steers at the Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Maryland. 
ARS animal husbandmen P. A. Putnam 
and R. E. Davis made the study. Steers 
receiving the ground ration gained 1.79 
pounds per day, and those getting pellets 
gained two pounds daily. 

Animals on the ground-and-heated ra- 
tion averaged only 0.29 pound of daily 
gain. And these steers lost weight until 
a protein supplement was added to their 
diet. 


N September 27 the American Cyana- 
mid Cormpany’s agricultural divi- 
sion opened a new agricultural center, 
the most comprehensive privately owned 
facility of its kind in the world. The 
center is located on a 640-acre tract 
near Princeton, New Jersey. 
Approximately one million dollars 
worth of laboratory equipment is in- 
stalled at the center including housing 
facilities for cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry typical of those on commercial 
livestock farms for study of manage- 
ment methods under normal production 
conditions; insect rearing laboratory; 
radioactive metering devices; artificial 
laboratory silos; sterile chamber for 
growing baby chicks; rainmaking ma- 
chine; and greenhouse chambers for 
the control of humidity ,temperature 
and light to duplicate any combination 
of weather conditions. 








Researchers Discover New Meat 


Marbling Technique 


new technique for artificially marb- 

ling meat was demonstrated recently 
at a meeting of sheep breeding scientists 
from land-grant colleges in 12 western 
states. 


Dale Zinn, former animal husbandman with 
the New Mexico State University Experi- 
ment Station, and now at Texas Tech, 
demonstrates the technique of producing 
artificial marbling in a rolled lamb roast by 
injecting a mixture of liquid beef tallow and 
corn oil. 


The technique, which involves the sim- 
ple injection of a mixture of liquid beef 
tallow and corn oil directly into the steak 
or roast, was demonstrated by Dale Zinn 
and Henry Elliot of Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock. Zinn is a former ani- 


mal husbandman and meat specialist with 
the New Mexico State University Experi- 
ment Station. 

The injection, which produces a steak 
or a roast with a natural marbling ef- 
fect in a matter of seconds, holds promise 
of revolutionizing the meat industry. 
Tenderness tests made by the Texas Tech 
researchers indicate that the artificial 
marbling offers good possibilities for 
improvement of beef and lamb at the 
consumer level. Besides producing the 
marbling effect by injection, the re- 
searchers also claim that any type of 
flavor could be injected in the meat and 
many lowgrade cuts could be upgraded. 

Marbling, which are the streaks of 
fat used as a basis for quality, is usually 
associated with a high degree of fat. In 
order to achieve the desired marbling 
through feeding and finishing of the 
animal, much excess fat cover is pro- 
duced. By use of the new technique, 
meat specialists can produce a well-mar- 
bled steak or roast without waste fat, yet 
having the desired fat streaking in the 
lean. 

The researchers will continue their 
experiments with the new injection tech- 
nique and explore other possibilities for 
improvement of beef and lamb at the 
consumer level. Dr. Earl Ray, meat 
specialist, is in charge of the carcass 
study work at the NMSU Experiment 
Station. 


Olin Timm Attends Sanitary Meet 


LIN Henry Timm, Dixon, California, 
NWGA representative on the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association, 
attended the 65th annual meeting of that 
organization, October 30 - November 3 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The committee on transmissible diseas- 
es of sheep and goats of the Livestock 
Sanitary Association adopted a resolution 
commending the Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Division, Agriculturai Research 
Service on the progressive steps taken to 
institute state-federal eradication pro- 
grams in states where psoroptic scabies 
is known to exist. The resolution further 
expressed the committee’s belief that the 
amount of federal funds allotted to the 
program is inadequate and, therefore, 
urged the Secretary of Agriculture to 
request an increase in these funds to 
approximately $1,450,000 during each of 
the fiscal years 1963, 1964 and 1965. 
(Present federal appropriations amount 
to $350,700. ) 
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The committee further recommended 
that each state and the USDA adopt 
regulations on or before January 1, 1963, 
prohibiting shipment of sheep from any 
state where sheep scabies is known to 
exist into any other state, except for 
immediate slaughter, until the state 
where scabies is known to exist has been 
designated a sheep scabies eradication 
area. 

Citing the differences of opinion on 
the scrapie eradication program, the 
committee urged officers of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service and industry 
people opposing the program to give the 
situation their serious consideration 
and endeavor to come to some common 
understanding. 

A recommendation was also adopted 
that the Livestock Sanitary Association 
recognize and support the activities of 
the National Foot Rot Committee. 


USDA Sees Rise 
In Fat Use 
For Mixed Feeds 


SE of fats in mixed feeds could in- 

crease to 1.4 billion pounds a year 
in the next decade, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Present use 
of fats in feed is about 0.5 billion pounds 
a year. 

The fats and oils industry needs new 
outlets for its large supplies, since the 
volume used in soapmaking has declined 
as the production of synthetic detergents 
has increased. The largest single market 
for fats and oils is in animal feed. 


Good Source of Energy 


More fat use in feeds, according to 
feed manufacturers, will come because: 
Fat is a good source of concentrated 
energy. It increases feed efficiency, re- 
duces dustiness, makes feed easier to 
handle, increases palatibility, reduces 
wear on handling, mixing and other ma- 
chinery, aids in homogenizing and staba- 
lizing the mixture of fine-particled feed 
additives, supplies an added growth 
factor and gives feed a better appear- 
ance, 

Poultry feeds use more fat than any 
other type of feed because they contain 
the largest percentages of added fat and 
they .account for over one-half of all 
mixed feeds commercially produced. Ad- 
ding fat, from % to 2 per cent, into all 
types of livestock feeds, is now practiced 
by some feed mixers. Also, fat addition 
to feed ingredients, namely alfalfa meal 
and cottonseed meal, in amounts ranging 
form % to 3 per cent, is becoming more 
widespread. 

Tne estimate of a future annual use of 
1.4 billion pounds of fats and oils in feeds 
is based on several trends. 


(1) Expanding production of livestock 
and poultry; (2) expanding production 
of commercial feeds; (3) more pellet- 
ing of feeds; (4) more bulk handling 
of feeds; (5) wider use of high-protein, 
high-energy rations; (6) some use of 
larger percentages of fats in feeds; (7) 
widened recognition by feed manufactur- 
ers and livestock feeders of the advan- 
tages of adding fats to feeds: and (8) 
growing supplies of tallow and grease at 
relatively stable prices. 

A free copy of “Fats Added to Feeds 
—An Economic Analysis,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 498, is available 
from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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HOW TO 
BUILD HEALTH 
AND PROFITS 


IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Program — combining 
good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and Cyanamid 
vaccines — leads to more profitable returns at every stage 


Disease is the biggest single 
risk to a successful sheep: and 
lamb operation. It can hit hard 
at any time, wipe out profits. 

That’s the reason you should 
choose a systematic program 
geared to keeping disease out of 
herds at every stage. 

Such a program starts with 
good management and sanita- 
tion practices. It follows up 
with proper feeding at all 
stages. It continues with the 
maintenance of a routine vac- 
cination schedule. 

All of these steps are in- 
cluded in the Cyanamid Coordi- 


2. Keep ewes and Izmbs thriving. 
After lambing, continue to keep range 
ewes and lambs on a salt supplement 
that contains AUREOMYCIN, This keeps 
ewes healthy, better able to support 
their lambs, also guards the health 
of lambs and increases their gains. 


nated Feed-Health Program for 
sheep and lambs described be- 
low. This program is sound, 
practical, easy-to-follow, money- 
making! 

Ask your feedman for a spe- 
cial folder that describes, in 
detail, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program for sheep and 
lambs. If he doesn’t have one, 
write direct to American Cyan- 
amid Company, Agricultural 
Division, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey.®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 
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3. Creep feed AUREOMYCIN for early 
marketing. Put lambs on creep feeds 
containing 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton. This keeps them healthy, 
gaining up to 20% more on less feed. 
You wean more uniform lambs ready 
for an early market. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent costly diseases. Consult your veterinarian, Set up a vac- 
cination program for those diseases troublesome in your area. Use these Cyan- 
amid products: Blackleg Bacterin; Bluetongue Vaccine; CARBOZOO® to prevent 
anthrax; Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red water disease. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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1. Protect breeding herd. Give preg- 
nant ewes a salt supplement that sup- 
plies 80 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per ewe 
daily. 30 to 60 days before lambing, 
change to a fortified grain supplement 
that supplies same amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN. These feeds help prevent vib- 
rionic abortions, keep ewes stronger, 
healthier, reduce lamb losses. 
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4. Save feed in the feedlot. Give feed- 
lot animals a feed that contains 20 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. AUREO- 
MYCIN reduces the reactions to 
stresses, and protects lambs against 
enterotoxemia. Lambs go on full feed 
quicker — gain faster at less cost. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 
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Get Your 1962 
Calendar Now 


IN 196] YOUR INVESTMENT IN YOUR ASSOCIATION WAS INSTRUMENTAL IN SECURING 
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ared by the National Wool Growers 
Association and distributed at various 
state conventions. 


detec: above is a calendar pre- 
p 


Listed at the top of the calendar are 
the major accomplishments of the na- 
tional and state wool growers associa- 
tions in 1961 and what each one means 
to you as amember. The calendars are 
prepared so that the whole 
visible at one glance. 


year is 


Calendars are available for those of 
you who were not able to attend your 
state either from your 
state association office or from the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Crandall Building Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. Order yours now! 


cenventions, 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN payroll costs 
reached an all-time high of $13.6 billion 
in fiscal 1961—or $242 per U. S. family. 

Tax Foundation, Inc. 


Longest established woo! promotion group 
by mill men and suppliers to 


American woolknit fashions 


HE annual knitter-buyer Roundtable 

Forums inaugurated by Woolknit 
Associates for trouble-shooting at the 
retail and manufacturing levels have be- 
come a source of inestimable benefit to 
the entire knitwear industry. Specific 
results of these give-and-take discussion 
sessions among specialists in the field 
include: 

1. The development of important con- 
structive projects such as the advance- 
ment of opening dates of women’s fall 
sweater lines; the compiling of an au- 
thoritative Sales Primer to aid stores 
in training their staffs in selling wool- 
knits; and the addition of styles, sizes 
and price categories which buyers find 
lacking. 

2. Creation of a greater bond of under- 
standing and cooperation between re- 
tailers and manufacturers through the 
exchange of ideas and clarification of 
operational problems. 

3. Mutual guidance on the newest 
trends in colors, silhouettes and fibers 
from pooled experience of knitters, buy- 
ers and color research conducted by 
Woolknit Associates. 

4. Availability of display and theme 
ideas for retail promotion of women’s 
woolknits. 

5. Use of more wool by knitters and 
stronger emphasis on this fiber by re- 
tailers. 

One of the major points made at the 
1961 forum was the warning by manu- 
facturers that retailers might face a 
sweater shortage in the fall of 1961 
because of the retailers’ delay in buying 
that resulted in the loss of two or three 
months of production time. 

Considerable discussion was devoted to 
an analysis of fall sweater-selling cycles 
with mutual sharing of viewpoints. Some 
buyers felt that too much importance was 
given to back-to-school selling, and that 
money should be budgeted for new and 
fresh merchandise for the September 
through holiday period that accounts for 
60 per cent of the year’s sweater sales. 
A number of manufacturers held that 
back-to-school business should not be un- 
derestimated, while others felt that a 
third line of sweaters should be intro- 
duced for September-October selling. 

These thought-provoking interchanges 
of information and views have proven to 
be one of the hea'thiest innovations in 
the knitwear indus‘ry by fostering unity 
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of thinking between the knitter and the 
retailer. Retail executives attending 
the forum are of the opinion that these 
sessions offer more constructive guidance 
than any other service ever performed 
for the ready-to-wear industry. 


OOL knitwear is the only category 

in the entire textile field that con- 
tinues its forward strides against the 
reverse pattern of the business cycle. 
Women’s knitted wool suits, dresses, 
coats and coordinates show a phenomenal 
increase of almost 300 per cent in the 
past five years. In the sweater category 
alone the estimated increase in women’s 
wools for 1961 over 1960 is 2,784,000 
units. 

This remarkable growth record is one 
of the strongest testimonials to the im- 
portance of close cooperative effort with- 
in the industry. The forceful campaign 
on all-American wool conducted by Wool- 
knit Associates is one of the most 
outstanding examples of industry-wide 
cooperation. Experts from every phase 
of the trade—from millmen to retail 
buyers to designers—voluntarily con- 
tribute their time and valuable experience 
as advisors on the Woolknit program. 


The gratifying success story of wool- 
knits must not be interpreted, however, 
as an excuse for a slackening of interest 
in the program. Woolknits have an 
unlimited potential yet to be realized, 
and it is the coalition of all the industry’s 
talents that will keep the boom continu- 
ing at an unabated rate. The develop- 
ment of still more creative ingenuity 
must be sparked in new exciting styles, 
fabrics, patterns and colors to keep the 
fashion stimulus at a peak. 


With the unbeatable combination of 
style leadership plus comfort and easy 
maintenance, woolknits are natural fash- 
ion expressions of the carefree existence 
that has become the American way of 
life. All-American woolknits are supreme 
in such distinctive qualities as: the 
ability to toss off wrinkles, eliminating 
the need of ironing; built-in insulation 
properties that give them year-’round 
performance; shape-retention achieved 
by new interlocking stitch techniques; 
the pure, true colors achieved in wool 
fibers; and the adaptability to every 
occasion. 
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All Forces Girding For 
Strong Tariff Battle 
In 1962 


cairn from foreign countries are 
becoming increasingly dangerous to 
all industries. With the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act due to expire 
June 30, 1962, a hard fight looms in Con- 
gress to give protection to domestic 
industries threatened with serious in- 
jury from these low-cost-of-production 
imports. 


The Kennedy administration will ask 
Congress to make the following chang- 
es: 


1. Power to make across-the-board 
cuts rather than item by item. 


2. Elimination of the “peril point” 
clause. 


3. Strengthening of the “escape clause” 
to take care of injured industries, with 
governinent aid in the form of loans, tax 
allowances and employee retraining. 


4. A five-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act so as to 
give U.S. tariff representatives a chance 
to bargain with Europe’s Common 
Market. 


The intensity of world competition 
within the next few years and the need 
to keep the Western Alliance unified will 
be cited as reasons for the big adminis- 
tration push. In other words, the pro- 
motion of trade will be latched on to our 
“defense efforts.” 


Contrasting the administration’s free- 
trade effort is the rising sentiment in 
Congress toward more protection. In 
fact, it is reported that Congress’ domi- 
nant mood is against further tariff cuts. 


Your National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is girding for this coming battle 
and intends to work forcefully for more 
protection for domestic industries. The 
NWGA is aligned with two organiza- 
tions who have prepared bills for in- 
troduction which would tighten up on 
the tariff decisions of the President and 
the Tariff Commission. 


One of these bills, H.R. 9008, provides 
that Congress authorize the President 
to proclaim such tariff and quota chang- 
es recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. For any departure from such 
recommendations the President would 
need, within a 60-day period, approval 
of either the House or Senate. Today 
the President has complete discretion to 
ignore both the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 
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A revamped five-man Tariff Com- 
mission would be charged with review- 
ing tariffs and quotas under new stand- 
ards to determine whether imports of 
any item are resulting in injury to 
domestic industry and employment. 
Findings of injury would prompt a 
recommendation for relief either by a 
tariff increase, import quota or both. 


New standards would be established 
for determining the adverse effect of 
imports on domestic industry. Principal 
emphasis would be placed on safeguard- 
ing industry growth and increasing em- 
ployment opportunities. 


Present trade agreement commit- 
ments would be superseded by machin- 
ery that will permit the United States 
to counter the discriminatory practices of 
regional market groups. Three-year 
agreements would be renewable only by 
renegotiation and would be subject to 
suspension if concessions were nullified. 


Parties dissatisfied with a Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation would be 
granted the privilege of court appeal. 


Since the rising sentiment to protect 
domestic industries will meet head-on 
with administration efforts to make even 
greater trade concessions to foreign 
countries, a big fight is apparently on 
the way. 


We Cover The 


New Zealanders 
Considering Show 


Window Operations 


EW Zealand sheep producers are look- 
ing into the possibility of establish- 
ing a series of “show window” operations 
in the United States using New Zealand 
stock and management methods. 

Briefly, the New Zealanders would 
place four flocks of 1,000 head each in 
areas of the United States most suitable 
for an expansion in sheep numbers. The 
stock would be furnished by farmers in 
New Zealand. The operations would be 
coordinated with domestic sheep rep- 
resentatives and personnel of the 
land-grant colleges. New Zealand sheep 
forages would be brought in for land 
improvement. The lands would be man- 
aged by New Zealand methods. 

Areas suggested for the test flocks 
are the Pacific Northwest, the Allegha- 
nies, the Midwest and possibly California. 

About 4,000 sheep farmers in New 
Zealand would be asked to donate the 
money value of one good ewe to finance 
the tests. 


Sheep Country 


& 


NWGA President Penrose B. Metcalfe traveled to state conventions in Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon during November in this GMC pickup complete with 
camper. Accompanying him and helping to drive was James Morris of Anahuac, 
president of the Texas Future Farmers of America, who is on a sabbatical year 
from learning between high school and college driving around the country 
visiting other FFA chapters and adding to his own knowledge of farming. 





Three Field Hearings Held 
On Wilderness Bill 


HE audience was tense as Congress- 
woman Gracie Pfost (Idaho) began 
the hearing on the wilderness bill (S. 
174) in Montrose, Colorado, November 1. 
“This is a very important piece of legis- 
lation and it is our hope that all facts 
relative to this matter can be brought 
out,” Congresswoman Pfost told the 
group. 

This was the second in a series of 
three hearings held by the Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. Over 500 
people crowded their way into the meet- 
ing hall to hear testimony on a matter 
that is very close to them and highly 
significant to the economy of that area 
and the entire West. 

A total of 52 witnesses were heard in 
the 4% hour hearing with 39 against 
S. 174 in its present form. Eleven indi- 
viduals testified for immediate passage of 
the bill. Registration sheets were pro- 
vided at the meeting room entrance. Most 
people took advantage of them and the 
final tally showed 401 registering against 
S. 174 while only 23 registered for its 
passage. 

The majority of the statements against 
passage of wilderness legislation paral- 
leled each other very closely, bringing out 
the fact that no additional legislation is 
necessary to establish new wilderness 
areas, administer established areas and 
regulate the many independent uses 
through the multiple-use concept. 

With almost no exception, each witness 
objected to S. 174 as presently written be- 
cause the bill would delegate to the ex- 
ecutive branch a traditional power of 
Congress—that of disposing of and mak- 
ing all necessary rules and regulations 
with respect to federal territory. 


Farrell T. Wankier, Jr., assistant sec- 
retary, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, pointed out in his testimony that 
sheepmen are against wilderness legisla- 
tion, but if the House saw fit to pass 
S. 174 or a similar bill, then it was im- 
portant that the legislation provide that 
“the grazing of livestock . Shall be 
continued,” as set forth in the Senate 
version. 

W. J. Hofmann, Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association, called for a Land Use 
Commission for every state having over 
25 per cent federally owned land rather 
than requiring the present 90 per cent 
to qualify for a commission. At present 
only Alasks can qualify. 


Other Hearings 


The first in the series of western hear- 
ings was conducted at McCall, Idaho, 
October 30-31, when 78 witnesses testi- 
fied against the present bill and 28 for 
it. 

Wilbur Wilson appeared at the hear- 
ings as president of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association and testified against 
S. 174. Other sheep industry representa- 
tives appearing at the hearing as indi- 
viduals were L. A. Winkle, Filer; T. B. 
Burton, Cambridge; H. B. Soulen, Weis- 
er and Rex S. Jensen, Melba. 

The last field hearing held in Sacra- 
mento, California, November 6, saw a 
preponderance of oral testimony favoring 
S. 174 in its present form. Forty-five 
persons (mostly representing outdoor 
groups, garden clubs, women’s clubs, 
plus doctors, teachers and students) testi- 
fied in favor of immediate enactment 
without further “weakening amend- 
ments.” Twenty-seven persons (most 


Members of the House Subcommittee on Public Lands intent on the testimony 
given by 52 witnesses on the wilderness bill at Montrose, Colorado, November 1. 
(Left to right) Recorder and sub committee members Arnold Olson, Montana; 


Wayne N. Aspinall, Colorado; Gracie Pfost, Idaho; J. 


Edgar Chenoweth, 


Colorado; and Peter H. Dominick, Colorado. 


representing grazing, mining, forest 
products and chamber of commerce 
groups) testified against the bill in its 
present form. In all, 45 witnesses fav- 
ored the present bill and 27 opposed it. 

Representing the livestock industry 
were Cliff Williams, Sam Wolf, Art Wil- 
liams, Roy Sutfin and Gordon Van Vleck, 
California Wool Growers Association; 
Fred Dressler, American National Cattle- 
men’s Association; George Swallow for 
Nevada graziers and Ralph Nissen for 
California Farm Bureau Federation. 

It is being widely predicted that the 
House will pass some version of 8. 174 
next year. Chairman Pfost said the 
committee would take up the bill early 
next year. There is increasing evidence 
that the Public Lands Subcommittee will 
consider further substantial amendments 
including Allott amendment and a ru- 
mored amendment requiring thorough 
survey of all resources of a candidate area 
by a team of federal, state and resource- 
using groups before it could be included 
in the system. An interesting point of 
speculation seems to be as to how much 
more the bill can be amended before 
proponents start to oppose it. 


Industry Committee 


To Meet In Denver 


HE newly-created committee to im- 

plement the Laramie lamb and wool 
industry conference recommendations 
will hold its first meeting in Denver, 
Colorado, December 3-4. The meeting 
will begin at 2:00 p.m., December 3 in 
Denver’s Albany Hotel. 

In addition to the national and state 
wool growers associations, representa- 
tives of the following groups have been 
invited to attend: American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, National Lamb Feeders 
Association, National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, National As- 
sociation of Woo! Manufacturers, 
Pacific Wool Growers, Boston Wool 
Trade Association, Texas Wool Ware- 
house Association, Midwest Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, Wool Bureau, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
National Association of Retail Grocers, 
American Meat Institute, National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Southwest Meat Institute, American 
Stockyards Association, National As- 
sociation of Livestock Auction Markets, 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, National Grange, National Farm- 
ers Union, American Farm Bureau 
Federation and Lamb Industry Planning 
Board. 
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New Mexico President 


Attends ICC Hearing 


October I attended a two-day hear- 

ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Los Angeles relative to 
who will be allowed to gair control of 
the Western Pacific Railroad or whether 
it will remain an independent line. The 
Southern Pacific and also the Sante Fe 
Railroads have both filed petitions be- 
fore the Commission to gain this con- 
trol. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers inter- 
vened in this case in favor of the 
Santa Fe. The reason for the New 
Mexico Wool Growers to be concerned 
in this action was because we feel that 
the continuance of competitive rail ser- 
vice to western slope market areas is 
absolutely necessary. If Southern 
Pacific should gain control of the West- 
ern Pacific we see great danger arising 
from the fact that a dominant SP could 
exercise monopolistic control over vast 
areas of the Pacific Northwest. New 
Mexico looks to these areas for an out- 
let for much of our production. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers are 
also taking an active part in opposing 
the abandonment of the French-Roy- 
Tucumcari lines and also the abandon- 
ment of the E] Paso and Southwestern 
Railroads. If the Southern Pacific is 
successful in their present attempt to 
abandon these lines it will work many 
hardships on our members as well as 
increasing their shipping costs mater- 
ially. 

We began delivering our lambs in 
October and they weighed out very well. 
The market started off rather slow but 
worked up to around 13 to 14 cents 
before most of the lambs were con- 
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tracted. Most bunches carried a good 
percentage of fats. 

—W. E. Overton, President 

New Mexico Wool Growers 


Texas President Extends 


Invitation To Convention 


HE 46th annual convention of the 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Fort Worth, Decem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13, and our friends in 
the other state associations are cordially 
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1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
August 22-23, 1962: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


December 5-7: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Billings, Montana. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

December 8: University of Illinois Sheep Day, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

December 10-13: 
Convention, Fort Worth, Texas. 

January 5-6, 1962: Nevada Wool Growers Convention, 
Elko, Nevada. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 

February 4-6, 1962: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


SALES 
August 22-23, 1962: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
SHOWS 


January 12-20, 1962: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 


Stanley E. Ellison 
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Fred Price 
Maryland 


H. D. McCormick 
Indiana 


W. E. Overton 


Nevada New Mexico 


Welby Aagard 
Utah 


Joseph M. Donlin 
Wyoming 


invited to attend. Most of the meeting 
activities and business sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Texas, and we have 
scheduled a good slate of speakers and 
business discussions which should 
guarantee an interesting meeting. 

On December 11 producers will be 
provided a carcass grading demonstra- 
tion at the Armour and Company Fort 
Worth plant. U.S. government grading 
standards and Armour private grading 
standards will be explained along with 
carcass yield information. Increased 
interest on lamb feeding in our state has 
been reported recently, and a special 
panel will be devoted to this subject 
during the meeting. 

President Don Clyde, ASPC; Penrose 
Metcalfe, NWGA; Congressman O. C. 
Fisher; Dr. Harold Lundgren, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Wool and Mo- 
hair Laboratory, Albany, California, 
will head a list of speakers for the 
meetinz. 

The Texas Edwards Plateau sheep 
ranges have good cover this year, and 
our sheep appear to be going into the 
winter in good condition. Only light 
losses have been reported from fall 
lambing. Plateau small grains are re- 
ported to be off to a good start in most 
areas and should soon furnish good 
grazing. 

Our association is planning to be 
represented at the Laramie Conference 
follow-up meeting in Denver, Colorado. 
Also, we expect to have a large delega- 
tion attend the meeting of the National 
in January. 

—Charles Schreiner, III, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association 
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In treating wool fabric with new IFP chemical 
shrink resist finish, fabric passes rapidly first into 
the chemical treating solution in a trough at the 
Then the fabric 
Next it 


bottom of the equipment shown. 
is “skyed” to permit thorough soaking. 


dryer. 


runs through a ringer to remove excess solution. 
After a second pass through another solution the 


A New Look In Wool Products 


fabric is washed. 


AN has been wearing wool for at 

least 12,000 years, and it is still 
recognized as superior in many of its 
textile qualities, including: tailorability, 
comfort, hand, body, touch, appearance, 
wrinkle resistance of heavyweight fabric, 
ease of recovery from wrinkling of heavy- 
weight fabric, relative soil resistance and 
ease of cleaning and relative freedom 
from static electricity. 

Because of wool’s unique textile qual- 
ities, its primary outlet has been in ap- 
parel goods. Close to 13 percent of 3 
billion pounds of fiber used in goods in 
the United States is wool. Utilization in 
this area is still holding up well: it was 
about 14 percent of the total use of 
apparel fibers in 1954. 

Apparel goods include men’s and boy’s 
apparel, women’s and misses’ apparel 
and girls’, children’s and infants’ wear. 

Some of the markets for wool (notably 
in blankets, socks and sweaters) have 
gone down seriously, because of the in- 
roads of synthetics—promoted especially 
on the basis of greater launderability, 
and better wear and durable creases. 
Because of wool’s unique textile qualities, 
producers of synthetics are finding it to 


*A laboratory of the Western Utilization 
Research and Development Division, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, located at 800 Buchanan 
Street, Albany 10, California. 
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By: DR. H. P. LUNDGREN 


Western Regional Research Laboratory’ 


their advantage to use blends of wool 
to upgrade their products. With no 
primary interest in wool, per se, they 
use minimal amounts to gain consumer 
acceptance of their products. 

Wool’s position in the textile field is 
seriously threatened as competition for 
the consumer’s dollar becomes more in- 
tense each year, and as new products 
appear and as promotional and merchan- 
dising programs are stepped up. 

Promotion by the synthetics producers 
continues to play up such qualities as 
launderability, quick and smoother dry- 
ing, longer wear-life and durable pleats 
& creases. This line of attack by wool’s 
competitors is in keeping with the 
present-day trend toward ease-of-care 
living. 

Ease-of-care living is a reflection of 
today’s rapid economic, social and tech- 
nological changes. Examples of these 
changes are: 

Present-day informal living with em- 
phasis on recreation; working wives and 
emphasis on easy-care apparel; high costs 
and scarcity of household help; larger 
families, which mean more apparel and 
household items; emphasis on keeping up 
appearances; improved household laund- 
ering equipment; air conditioning; heat- 
ers in automobiles and electric blankets. 

About 25 years ago the Anglican Pre- 
late, Dean W. R. Inge, stated with refer- 


Drying the IFP-treated wool fabric. 
removed by washing, the fabric is dried to final width in a commercial scale 


After the excess treating chemicals are 


ence to the necessity for adaptability in 
modern man himself, “‘We must cut our 
coat according to our cloth, and adapt 
ourselves to changing circumstances.” 

Wool is adaptable. Over the centuries, 
sheepmen have remarkably improved 
wool’s qualities through breeding and 
improved husbandry. Wool manufac- 
turers have further adapted wool to meet 
consumer demands by developing a wide 
range of fabric constructions. Garment 
designers and makers have created new 
and attractive designs. And now, to- 
day’s scientists are finding that wool can 
be further perfected to meet changing 
circumstances, and we may be on the 
threshold to truly ease-of-care wools. 

We are seeing rapid acceptance of 
durably creased wool fabrics in men’s 
slacks, fabric modifications with greater 
soil and oil resistance, stretch wool 
fabrics, foam backed wool fabrics, dur- 
ably moth-resistant fabrics and flat set 
fabrics. 

For this discussion I should like to 
tell you about a new chemical treatment 
of wool, one that was discovered and is 
being perfected at our laboratory at 
Albany, California. It incorporates sev- 
eral very distinct advantages, including 
machine washability. It is called the 
IFP treatment (interfacial polymeriza- 
tion). 

The IFP polyamide treatment is used 
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primarily to control felting shrinkage in 
wool fabrics, but also reduces mussiness, 
reduces the amount of ironing required 
and otherwise contributes toward easy- 
care properties of the fabric. Woolen 
and worsted fabrics and knit goods, in 
a variety of fabric weights and construc- 
tions, have been treated successfully. The 
IFP polyamide treatment is applied by 
passing the fabric through two chemical 
solutions in succession, followed by wash- 
ing of the fabric to remove unreacted 
chemicals and to soften the fabric. The 
first dipping solution is a water solution 
of hexamethylene diamine, the second, 
a solution of sebacoyl chloride in Stod- 
dard solvent. As the two solutions come 
into contact at the interface of the two 
solutions, an ultra thin insoluble film of 
polymer forms and becomes anchored on 
all the fibers in the goods. Even less 
than 0.5 percent weight of polymer will 
stabilize many woolen fabrics against 
felting shrinkage. Dense fabrics, par- 
ticularly hard worsteds, may require as 
much as 2 percent by weight of polymer 
for control of felting shrinkage. Pre- 
liminary experimentation with each dif- 
ferent fabric is needed to establish the 
amount of resin or polymer required to 
give the desired control of shrinkage 
during laundering. 

The treated goods show remarkable 
and durable resistance to felting shrink- 
age on repeated machine launderings. 
We have treated close to 1,000 yards of 
fabric furnished by mills throughout the 
country. The treated goods have been 
returned for evaluation and, in many 
cases, are being made into garments for 
testing and performance evaluation. 
Some of the comments we are receiving 
are as follows: 

“The fabrics show excellent stability 
to machine washing and tumble drying.” 


Tests made on IFP-treated fabrics show them superior in many 


respects to any previous treatment for shrink resistance. 
this reason the treatment is attracting wide attention. 
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“We put the piece through a test of 6 
washings—we feel your process is one 
of the best we have been in touch with, 
and would like to treat our goods with 
your treatment.” 

“Evaluation of these fabrics showed 
that it is an excellent process and we’d 
like to learn more about the applica- 
ns. : 

“Have had garments made up, which 
drew very favorable comments from the 
sales department— it’s amazing how much 
beating the treated fabric can take in a 
washing machine without breaking 
down.” 

“Fabric hand is better than that ob- 
tained with any other treatment.” 

The treated goods show good tailoring 
qualities. We are having various test 
garments designed and made by leading 
manufacturers and home economists. An 
example of comments received are: 

“We have been working with the wool 
flannel and crepe which you so kindly 
finished for us. Two shirts with set-in 
sleeves have been made, using silk thread 
throughout, and we are delighted with 
the way the fabrics tailor. In fact, the 
wool flannel seems to press, and hold a 
press, better than the original fabric 
does.” 

The treated fabrics show increased 
resistance to wear. Treated socks being 
test-worn and machine-laundered are 
holding up considerably longer than un- 
treated socks worn and _ hand-washed. 
Abrasion tests show abrasion resistance 
may be up as high as 200 percent. Other 
advantages of the treatment are: 

The treated fabrics come out of tum- 
ble-dryer relatively smooth. 

Less pilling is noted—especially in 
treated knitwear. (Pilling is the form- 
ing of small balls of fiber on the fabric 
surface). 


For 


Among advantages of the IFP treat- 
ment in processing are: 

The treatment can be applied at rates 
greater than 5 yards per minute in exist- 
ing equipment. 

The treated goods can be dyed evenly. 
On the other hand, dyed goods can be 
treated. Care must be taken in the proper 
selection of dyes compatible with chemi- 
cals used. These are being worked out. 

Also, there is the possibility of in- 
corporating other chemicals to give mul- 
tipurpose effects, for example, simultan- 
eous mothproofing, soil resistance, and 
water repellancy. 

We are treating goods of different 
constructions. Our chemists who have 
developed the process from the test tube 
are now visiting mills making arrange- 
ments for mill runs. Problems of scaled- 
up high-speed runs being worked out— 
to get reproductibility in treated goods. 

There are still further horizons ahead 
with the IFP treatment. Many other 
kinds of resins can be applied by the IFP 
procedure. The application of the IFP 
treatment to wools before spinning is a 
distinct possibility. The incorporation 
of other treatments with the IFP treat- 
ment to give multipurpose effects needs 
to be extensively explored. 

In conclusion, the research laboratory 
is widening wool’s adaptability to chang- 
ing circumstances. The research labo- 
ratory is aware of needs for fabrics that 
meet the needs for high styling in con- 
trast to the boxy-style garments of 50 
years ago. The research laboratory is 
working toward wrinkle-resistant, light- 
weight woolens and worsteds that will 
better meet today’s air-conditioned living. 
It is only through continued perfection 
of wool’s inherent adaptability that it 
can meet the challenge of changing cur- 
cumstances. 


In other studies at the Albany wool pilot plant, in conjunction 
with the IFP-chemical treatment, new experimental yarns and 
fagrics are being made and tested. 
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| epaesy producers need not be reminded 
of the competition they face in 
marketing their product. Experiences 
this past season have been tough. In all 
sheep producing areas there is a rising 
interest and urgency that something be 
done to improve the situation. This 
urgency was expressed in the National 
Lamb and Wool Industry Conference 
held in Laramie, Wyoming, August 7 
and 8, and also in the annual convention 
of the California Wool Growers’ at San 
Francisco, August 10 and 11, 1961. Since 
that time, meetings have been held in 
Denver and throughout the state of 


stores and recognize when one retailer is 
not doing as good a job in trimming as 
his competitor. This keeps all would-be 
successful retailers on their toes. The 
competition is keen. 

Effective merchandising of any good 
product is greatly dependent upon having 
a high-quality product which meets ready 
acceptance in the trade. Producers of 
other red meats and poultry, which com- 
pete with lamb, have made significant 
strides in quality improvement and 
standardization of products to meet trade 
specifications. The beef industry is pro- 
moting a better meat-type animal. The 


The Competitive Position Of 
Lamb In The Meat Trade 


By: DR. G. ALVIN CARPENTER 
Ext. Economist, U. of Calif., Berkeley 


California to urge producers to imple- 
ment the recommendations coming out of 
these conferences and to develop a well 
coordinated program, which can be sup- 
ported by all segments of the industry. 
Solution of the problems outlined in these 
conferences will not be easy, and there 
is no miracle answer. However, if the 
industry can pull together and concen- 
trate efforts on the most important 
problem areas, significant progress can 
be made to relieve pressure in a worried 
industry. 


Competition at the Retail Level 


The production and distribution sys- 
tem in which we live today is intensely 
and increasingly market oriented. That 
is, it is dominated more and more by 
marketing considerations. This is true 
not only for lamb but for many other 
commodities. Each product out of the 
many alternatives to which consumers 
might turn must press hard to earn and 
hold its place on the supermarket shelves 
today. We are all aware that the num- 
ber of items handled per store has been 
increasing greatly. The average super- 
market now handles some six to seven 
thousand items, all competing for shelf 
space and the consumer’s dollar. In recent 
years, we have seen a greater shift to the 
self-service type of operation in handling 
of meats. The impact of this development 
has accentuated the demand for higher 
quality meats. Self-service has also led 
to closer trimming standards for retail 
cuts. Customers are becoming better 
judges of value because of this self-serv- 
ice experience. They shop in different 
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swine industry is promoting the meat- 
type hog. The poultry industry has im- 
proved and will continue to improve the 
quality of poultry products. All com- 
petitors have made significant progress 
in recent years. These competitors also 
provide a continuous and stable supply of 
uniform quality products throughout the 
year to packer and retailer outlets. Such 
a situation makes for more stability in 
prices and consumption patterns, a situa- 
tion which is highly desirable for large 
retailers who service mass distribution 
systems. This is the competitive situa- 
tion which faces lamb producers. 

An important difficulty in pushing 
lamb in competition with other meats is 
that the volume of lamb sales, as a per- 
centage of total red meat and poultry 
sales, in the average supermarket, is very 
small. For example, of the meat and 
poultry sales in the typical supermarket 
(as reported by Supermarket Institute 
in 1960) 37 per cent were beef, 16 per 
cent poultry, 16 per cent pork and only 
3 per cent lamb. With lamb making up 
such a small percentage of retail meat 
sales, it is difficult to get retailers to put 
forth the same amount of personal effort 
in pushing lamb sales as they do in selling 
other competitive needs. Thus very im- 
portant challenges face the lamb industry 
in the merchandising field. 


What Can Be Done? 


The first step toward improvement is 
to recognize the nature of the lamb 
merchandising problem. The lamb indus- 
try must take a good hard look at how 
competitive meats are handled and the 
relative costs of handling. The very 


nature of the lamb carcass presents some 
important differences that must be faced. 
Merchandising the total lamb carcass is 
usually less profitable than with beef or 
pork. Lamb forequarters, for example, 
are more costly to cut and trim per pound 
of salable meat. 

Pricing of forequarter cuts often must 
be low to move them at retail. Hence, 
prices of loin cuts and leg must be higher 
to make any profit on the carcass handled. 
This means that the better lamb cuts are 
often priced higher than competing meats 
and thus are harder to move in the trade. 
Low retail prices or “fire sales” had to 
be placed this year on forequarter cuts, 
such as breast and neck, to move them 
at all. Examples of this could be ob- 
served in many cities in recent months. 
The labor cost for cutting the carcass and 
trimming retail lamb cuts, especially the 
front end, are much higher per pound 
of salable meat received than beef or 
poultry. Thus, many retailers shy away 
from handling lamb. An hour’s time of 
high-cost labor applied to a beef carcass, 
for example, yields slightly over three 
times as much salable meat as the same 
amount of labor applied to lamb carcasses. 
This is an economic fact that the lamb 
industry must recognize and try to do 
something about. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The American 
Sheep Producers Council conducted a 
preliminary marketing study in St. 
Louis and Chicago during the period 
from November 15, 1960 to March 7, 
1961. The tests covered four lamb and 
five beef cut-out tests by actual market 
personnel. ASPC lamb cutting special- 
ists were present but confined their 
assistance to verification of weights, 
timing, materials used, etc. In each 
test local wholesale and retail prices of 
lamb and prevailing labor and material 
costs were reported. 

As can be seen from the table below, 
the average cost per package is only .6 
of a cent per package and .7 of a cent 
per pound less for beef than for lamb. 
A comparison of average costs reported 
is as follows: 


Lamb Beef 
Cutting (lamb 24 min.; 

beef 1 hr.-47 min. ._........ $1.33 
Sealing and wrapping (lamb 

11 min.; beef 37 min.)  .39 
Packaging materials, 

trays and boards 
Cellophane 
Labels . 


$5.77 
1.40 
1.22 


93 
28 


$9.60 


TRON 5. oc. ccd $2.15 


Average cost 
per package ......... invonbis .083 
Average cost 
Der GIN cewek .040 
Gross retail mark-up 
on selling price less 
direct cost 


28.6% 19.3% 
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What are the alternatives to this situa- 
tion? The industry may not find the 
answer until more research is conducted 
as to ways and means of reducing the 
labor cost of cutting and merchandising 
lamb carcasses. Perhaps devising ways 
of processing the forequarters at the 
packer level and discovering possibilities 
of utilizing such processed meat in other 
segments of the market or in foreign 
export will yield results. This proposal 
needs research investigation, and such 
investigation should be supported by the 
whole industry. 


It is generally recognized that con- 
sumer preference is not as high for lamb 
as for some of the other red meats. Many 
areas of the country use little, if any, 
lamb. Housewives generally either do 
not understand how to prepare or won’t 
take the extra time to prepare lamb. Some 
consumers, notably the GI’s during the 
war, have had unsatisfactory experience 
with poor quality lamb or mutton, which 
has soured them on the product. This 
prejudice is difficult to overcome, even 
with the best of promotional programs. 


In view of the competition faced by 
lamb in the merchandising field, it is im- 
perative that more attention and research 
be given to developing more economical 
methods of cutting and handling so that 
the retailer can make a fair margin of 
profit; otherwise, he will shift more busi- 
ness to other meats. It stands to reason, 
that in the competitive retail world, re- 
tailers will give greatest attention to 
handling that product which they can sell 
in greatest volume to consumers and 
which realizes them the greatest net re- 
turns. Retailers today are doing a great 
deal of their business under what is 
called specification buying. Their procure- 
ment practices are set up to meet the 
needs of their mass merchandising and 
self-service system. Lamb producers 
must recognize that the biggest propor- 
tion of lamb sales are made through 
supermarkets and chain stores. Conse- 
quently, their product must meet the 
specifications of these retailer outlets, if 
lamb volume is to be increased. 

Although there are many things that 
can be done to improve the breeding of 
sheep that will produce « more favorable 
ratio of lean meat to fat and bone and a 
more desirable meat type confirmation, 
we must recognize that this is a longer 
time program and results will not be 
forthcoming immediately. We also recog- 
nize the value of sound promotion and 


advertising programs to assist in keeping 
lamb before the public and in moving it 
through retail outlets. A promotion and 
advertising program can be more effec- 
tive, however, if some of the difficult 
merchandising problems as mentioned 
above can be solved. If this is possible, 
then retail establishments will be more 
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willing to handle lamb and can utilize 
their facilities to a greater extent to ex- 
pand the use of lamb among consumers. 

Much could be said about the need for 
controlling imports, the development of 
better promotion programs in areas 
where lamb consumption is low, the stim- 
ulation of more competitive buying of 


lamb by packers, etc. These are all prob- 
lems that are important and need to be 
worked on, but the real competition is 
found at the retail level and in methods 
and costs of merchandising. It is in this 
area where a “crash-through” program 
must be launched, if the lamb industry 
is to grow in the future. 


Spirited Bidding At Golden Spike 


A note of optimism was struck in the 
4% sheep industry as spirited bidding 
was noted at the Golden Spike All Breed 
Ewe Sale, November 13, in Ogden, Utah. 
The sale and show were held in conjunc- 
tion with the Golden Spike National 
Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah. 


Champion ewe and high priced ewe ($175) 
at the Golden Spike Livestock Show and Sale 
was entered by Fackrell Brothers, Moun- 


tain View, Wyoming. Shown at right is 
Jim Talbot, herdsman for R. J. Shown, 
Monte Vista, Colorado. 


The Suffolks were high sellers with an 
overall average price of $119. Thirty-six 
ewes averaged $100 and four rams $290. 
Eleven Hampshire ewes averaged $80 per 
head while a total of 34 Columbia ewes 
sold at an average price of $68 each. 

High priced single Suffolk ewe honors 
went to Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish 
Fork, Utah, when they sold the champion 
ewe at $165 to T. T. Carter, Cokeville, 
Wyoming. High seller in the pen division 
was Donna Wilson, Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, who sold a pen of three yearling 
ewes at $140 each to Scott Moore, Coal- 
ville, Utah. 

Bob and Margie Paasch, Chicago Park, 
California, paid $450 for the top selling 
ram in the sale consigned by Donna Wil- 
son. The lamb had recently taken first 
place honors at the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco. 

Top honors in the Hampshire division 
were shared by Olsen Brothers, Spanish 
Fork, Utah, and Matthews Brothers, 
Ovid, Idaho. Both sold single ewes at 
$85 each to Larry Memmott, Woods 


Cross, Utah, and Alvin Richins, Henefer, 
Utah. Mathews Brothers also sold the 
top pen of three yearling ewes to Mr. 
Memmot at $85 per head. 

The champion Columbia ewe, con- 
signed by R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, 
Colorado, also sold for high individual 
honors — Fackrell Brothers, Mountain 
View, Wyoming, paid $175 for this out- 
standing ewe. Fackrell Brothers also 
purchased the top pen of three at $90 
per head from Mr. Shown. 


Golden Spike Sheep Show 


The Golden Spike Sheep Show featur- 
ing the American National Suffolk Sheep 
Show and Sale was reported to have been 
the biggest and best ever held in this 
part of the country. And “truly a dis- 
play of champions.” The sheep show 
arena at the Ogden Colesium was burst- 
ing at the seams. 

Heggemeier Sheep Farm of Kirkland, 
Illinois, proudly displayed the champion 
Suffolk ewe. Robert Paasch, Chicago 
Park, California, took reserve champion 
honors. Mr. Paasch showed the champion 
Suffolk ram with the University of Wyo- 
ming displaying the reserve champion. 

In the Hampshire division the cham- 
pion ram was displayed by the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, at Laramie, and re- 
serve champion by Matthews Brothers, 
Ovid, Idaho. Champion ewe honors also 
went to the University of Wyoming, 
while R. L. Buckman, Dixon, California, 
took home the reserve champion ribbon. 

A stylish Columbia ewe exhibited by 
R. J. Shown took champion honors, while 
the reserve champion award went to Utah 
State University, Logan. 

The coveted champion ram award went 
to Byron Killian, Salem, Utah, with Utah 
State University receiving the reserve 
champion ribbon. 

In the Rambouillet division most of the 
top honors were taken by the University 
of Wyoming. They received both the 
champion and reserve champion ram 
awards plus the reserve champion ewe 
award. The champion ewe was exhibited 
by the Utah State University. 

A featured part of this year’s show was 
a Suffolk lamb carcass class. A lamb 
exhibited by Donna Wilson, not only took 
first when judged on the hoof but was 
first in carcass competition. 
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tons of ore and waste must be blasted, 
loaded and transported—a classic ex- 
ample of mass mining practices. 

The reason for handling such tremen- 
dous tonnage is simple. The average 
copper content of the ore is about eight- 
tenths of one per cent, or 16 pounds of 
copper for each ton of ore. However, in 
order to mine one ton of ore it is first 
necessary to remove two tons of waste 
material. 

In other words, 6,000 pounds of mater- 
ial must be handled to obtain a mere 16 
pounds of copper. 


90,000 Tons A Day 


Present operating schedules call for 
90,000 tons of ore per day. This, plus 
the two-to-one ratio of waste material, 
means 270,000 tons must be handled to 
meet the schedule. 

The division has a productive capacity 
of more than one-half billion pounds of 
copper every year. This represents 
about 22 per cent of the new copper pro- 
duced annually in the United States, or 
8 per cent of the free world’s reported 
primary production. 


The world famous Bingham copper mine covers 972 acres and consists of a 
series of levels with connecting switchbacks. The vertical distance from the 
bottom to the top level on the west side is 2,210 feet. (Photo courtesy Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce) 


Utah’s “Incredible” Mine 


By: TOM KOROLOGOS 


David Evans & Associates 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


"“INCREDIBLE” is as good a word as 

any to describe one of the most fan- 
tastic mining operations in the world— 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation’s 
Bingham Canyon mine. 

Here sidewalk superintendents are 
given a front seat to the mammoth 
amphitheater which is the first open 
pit mine in the copper industry. In fact, 
the Bingham Canyon mine is the largest 
single mining project man has ever 
undertaken. 

It has produced more copper than any 
individual mine in history and its by- 
products of gold and molybdenum (a 
metal important in making steel) make 
it the second largest producer of these 
metals in the country. 

The mine is vast. The excavation 
area, for example, covers more than 1,000 
acres and at its widest point is about 
one and three-fourths miles from east 
to west. 

The pit is so large that it would take 
nine ships the size of the Queen Mary, 
end-to-end, to reach across its widest 
dimension; and it is so deep the Empire 
State Building, television tower and all, 
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would reach only three-fourths of the 
way up the mine’s west rim. 

When viewed from the opposite rim, 
power shovels as high as a three-story 
building are difficult to identify. 

The mine is located in Bingham Can- 
yon, 30 miles southwest of Salt Lake 
City. Entrance to the mine is through 
Bingham Canyon, an historic mining 
community that crowds the narrow walls 
of the canyon. The city of Bingham 
itself is fast turning into a ghost town 
as the edges of the mine keep expanding, 
eating everything in their way. 

Standard guage railroad tracks used 
for transporting ore and waste material 
line both sides of the canyon above the 
homes. 

The mining area itself requires about 
170 miles of tracks. Because the amount 
of material handled daily is so huge, 
the haulage system normally has a great- 
er volume of traffic than most of the 
larger railroads in the world. 

Since the mine was started 56 years 
ago, more than two billion tons of ore 
and waste material have been moved. 
During each operating day about 270,000 


Before new copper mines were brought 
into production in the United States 
during the past decade, the Bingham 
Canyon mine accounted for one-third of 
the nation’s red metal supply. 

Geologists estimate the Bingham Can- 
yon mine had its origin some 60 million 
years ago when the mountains were 
formed by the folding and uplifting of 
sedimentary rocks. 

The bottom level of the mine is at an 
elevation of 5,640 feet above sea level 
and the top level on the west side is 
7,800 feet, or almost one-half mile higher. 

From the bottom of the pit to the 
mountain tops there are numerous levels 
or benches. They vary from 50 to 75 
feet high with a maximum width of 65 
feet. Without these benches, it would 
be impossible to mine under the open- 
pit method. This method has proved to 
be feasible and economical for handling 
the low grade ore in great quantity. 

From its very beginning, when new 
and radical departures from accepted 
mining practices were inaugurated, this 
“incredible” mine consistently has been 
an, attraction. 

Its history, its amazing production 
records and its sheer physical magnitude 
have set it apart from other large mines 
of the world. 








Don’t forget to make 
your convention reserva- 
tions NOW. Use the handy 


blank on page 2. 
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Processing Grease Wools 


In The West 


By: ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 


Wool Specialist 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


VERY development in commerce and 

industry seems to depend upon money. 
Somebody has an idea and somebody else 
has the money, and, behold, a progressive 
development is born. 

Let us take for example one million 
western range sheep: each sheep pro- 
duces 10 pounds of grease wool: so we 
have 10 million pounds of wool from one 
million sheep every year. 

What would be the cost of a processing 
plant to grade, scour, dry and bale this 
wool? Well, to construct a suitable build- 
ing, install new machinery and design an 
economical and labor-saving system would 
cost between $500,000 and $800,000. 
With good care this plant should last for 
at least 20 years. 

But first of all we must consider the 
cost of the “plant” that produces the 
wool, namely, the ranch and the sheep. 
In 1959, based upon a study of 33 Wyo- 
ming sheep ranches comprising 229,432 
sheep (approximately 10 per cent of all 
the sheep in Wyoming), it was found 
that the average investment per sheep 
was $62.32. 

Now, if we consider that approximately 
half of the net return per sheep comes 
from wool, then half of the investment 
per sheep is required to produce wool. 
So, in this case half of $62.32 is $31.16 
per sheep. 

Hence, the proportion of the invest- 
ment required for one million sheep to 
produce 10 milion pounds of grease wool 
per year is $31,160,000.00 

So we have— 

Investment in “plant” to produce 10 
million pounds of grease wool — 
$31,160,000. Investment in wool pro- 
cessing plant to scour this 10 million 
pounds of wool — $500,000 to $800,00. 


Thus, the investment in the wool- 
processing plant is less than 3 percent 
of the investment in the wool-producing 
plant, or approximately 50 cents to 80 
cents per head of one million sheep. 
Over a 20-year period (the life of the 
processing plant), the annual investment 
per head of one million sheep would be 
2.5 cents to 4 cents. 

What I am trying to show is simply 
that, compared with the huge invest- 
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ment in the “plant” to produce wool, the 
cost of a processing plant to refine the 
raw wool into usable, clean fiber is very 
small indeed. 


Refining of Grease Wool 


Over the years many articles have been 
written concerning the possibility of 
processing wool in the western United 
States. The reasons for this interest 
and the meaning of the term “wool pro- 
cessing” are timely subjects for discus- 
sion, because now we seem to be entering 
upon this stage of development in the 
West. 

Take gold ore for example. Quartz 
as mined from the vein contains a few 
ounces of gold in every ton of ore. A ton 
of ore is costly to transport. Therefore, 
the gold is extracted from the ore as 
close to the minehead as possible. Then, 
you have a few ounces of gold, which is 
the valuable ingredient, and 2,000 pounds 
of valueless quartz. The refined gold can 
be transported at a small fraction of the 
cost of carrying a ton of gold ore. 

The same principle applies to grease 
wool as shorn from the sheep. Between 
half and two-thirds by weight of grease 
wool is valueless material—grease, dirt, 
sand, etc.—for which the wool grower 
receives not one penny. Actually, the 
only material the grower has for sale is 
the clean wool fiber contained in his clip 
of grease wool. But freight must be 
paid on the weight of the grease wool 
to transport it to the processing plants 
which are located in the New England 
area and the southeastern states. 


Transportation Is Costly 


The 1960 grease-wool clip of Wyoming 
was nearly 23,000,000 pounds. Given the 
shrinkage of 62 percent, then 14,260,000 
pounds of this clip is valueless material, 
SHRINKAGE, on which freight cost to 
the East is, say, 2.30 cents per pound. 
14,260,000 lbs. x 2.30 cents—=$327,980.00. 

Thus, $327,980.00 is paid in one year 
to transport SHRINKAGE to market. In 
20 years $327,980.00 x 20—$6,559,600.00. 

And Wyoming woolgrowers have been 
paying freight on SHRINKAGE for al- 
most 90 years! 


Shrinkage of grease wool can be en- 
tirely eliminated by processing it in the 
West, the producing area. Shrinkage, the 
unknown factor in the sale of grease wool 
that has caused so much trouble for the 
woolgrower, the factor that has been the 
greatest single cause of inefficiency in 
wool marketing, can be eliminated by 
scouring grease wool and selling only 
clean-wool fiber. 

But this has another meaning! 

Hauling 100 pounds of grease wool 
from Wyoming to the East costs $2.30. 

In this 100 pounds of grease wool 
(Shrinkage 62 percent) there are 38 
pounds of wool fiber. 

Therefore, if we divide $2.30 by 38 
pounds we find that the cost for trans- 
porting one pound of clean-wool fiber 
is 6.05 cents. 


Processing 


As applied to grease wool, processing 
means the conversion, or refining, of this 
raw material into scoured wool, which 
is clean-wool fiber ready for combing and 
spinning. 

To scour grease wool the clip must 
be— 


First, Graded and Sorted. This is 
done by placing each fleece in its value 
class (grade) depending upon the quality 
(fiber diameter), length of staple, and 
condition (shrinkage and character). 
The fleeces in each value class are then 
untied and the inferior and coarse por- 
tions are removed. This work must be 
done by trained employees. There are 
over 800 different grades and sorts of 
domestic wools on the market today. 


Second, Scoured. Each class of wool 
is then scoured (washed) in a series of 
tanks containing hot, soapy solutions 
and a hot, soft-water rinsing solution. 
The wool is moved through these tanks 
by mechanical rakes. This machine is 
the scouring train. 

Third, Dried. Scoured wool is then 
dried in a hot-air oven called a wool 
drier, which conveys the wet wool over a 
series of steam pipes. Fans circulate the 
hot air through the wool to dry it. 

Fourth, Baled. The dry, scoured 
wool is then baled in a mechanical press 
in 600- to 800-pound bales. 

This baled, scoured wool then is ready 
for shipment to wool manufacturing 
plants. The SHRINKAGE has been en- 
tirely eliminated. 


Freight Saving by Scouring in the West 


From one shipping péint in the west- 
ern area to the Boston, Mass., area— 
Present freight rate per pound on 
a 40,000-pound car of bagged, grease 
wool (Shrinkage 62 percent) is 2.15 
cents a pound, or 5.66 cents a pound for 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Attendance Small — Interest 


Great At Washington Meet 


HAT the 68th annual convention of 
the Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, held in Yakima, November 12- 
14, lacked in attendance it certainly made 
up in enthusiasm and a spirited program 
studded with exceptionally fine speeches. 
Secretary Phil Kern reports that “the 
program was one of our very best with 
one of our poorest audiences. The entire 
proceedings bore out the fact that we 
better get busy and do the job for our- 
selves. There is a great deal that can 
be done on marketing, management of 
our individual outfits and the complete 
utilization of our promotion outlets which 
will ultimately improve our income while 
cutting our costs of operation. I’m con- 
cerned since I thought I would run into 
someone who showed a profit, but no one 
claimed to have made a profit this last 
year.” 

Elected to serve the organization dur- 
ing the coming year were Emmett Smith, 
Omak, president; Emile Robert, Yakima, 
first vice president; Morris Ganguet, 
Waitsburg, second vice president and 
Phil Kern, Ellensburg, secretary. Elected 
to the executive committee were Don 
Holwegner, Toppenish; Simon Martinez, 
Jr., Sunnyside; Vic Robert, Yakima; 
Paul Lauzier, Ephrata; and Walt Harri- 


son, Redmond. George K. Hislop, Yak- 


ima, and William McGregor, Hooper, 
were elected to the Oregon-Washington 
Sheep Council. 

The highlight of the convention pro- 


gram was the 4-H marketing demonstra- 
tion by Miss Kathy Boyd, who did a 
superb job. Others on the program 
included NWGA President Penrose B. 
Metcalfe, ASPC Secretary J. M. Jones; 
Emile Robert, Bill Steiwer, George His- 
lop, Phil Kern, Mrs. Al Egley, auxiliary 
president and the Honorable Tom Bostic, 
mayor of Yakima. 

Bob Cook, assistant supervisor, mark- 
eting division, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, spoke on “Steps to 
Establish a State Marketing Order for 
Research and Promotion.” 

“Progress of the Colorado Marketing 
Plan” was covered by John Hofmann, 
president, Western Sheep Marketing As- 
sociation. Following this address a 
panel discussion went into “Prospects for 
Improving Marketing in 1962.” Panel 
participants were John Hofmann, Joe 
Johnson, A. V. Nixon, George Murray 
and Gordon Woodrow. 

Jerry Sotoloa, Armour and Company, 
addressed the group in his usual thought- 
provoking and entertaining manner. 

Another panel discussion covered 
“Progress on Research and Sheep 
Diseases.” Panel members were Joe 
Johnson, extension livestock specialist, 
Dr. Roy Hostetler, animal health special- 
ist, Washington State University, and Dr. 
L. H. Scrivner, head of the department 
of veterinary medicine, University of 
Idaho. 


Retiring president, Parm Dickson, 


Officers of the Washington Wool Growers Association are (1. to r.) Phil Kern, 
Ellensburg, secretary-treasurer; George K. Hislop, Yakima, re-elected delegate 
to the Oregon-Washington Sheep Producers Council; Emile Robert, Yakima, first 
vice president; Parm Dickson, Okanogan, immediate past president; Emmett 
Smith, Omak, succeeded Dickson as president. 


showed by his work and report to the 
membership that his years in office were 
two of the most progressive in the state 
association’s history. He carried on this 
fine work in the same effective manner 
as his predecessors. 

New president, Emmett Smith, is a 
most capable and well-informed individ- 
ual, and the membership of the Washing- 
ton association is looking forward to an 
outstanding year with the officers and 
board members elected. 

Following is a digest of the resolutions 
adopted : 


Reaffirmed position against wilderness 
legislation in general and S. 174 in par- 
ticular because “it is contrary to the estab- 
lished concept of multiple use of public 
lands.” Stated feeling that locking up of 
such vast areas of natural resources can 
only do serious damage to nation’s economy. 

Commended Secretary of Agriculture for 
establishing Wenatchee Research Center and 
recommended that its function be expand- 
ed to include ARS research in management 
of range and wildlife habitat. 

Approved action taken by Washington 
Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts in their resolution asking for 
study to be made by State Department of 
Natural Resources to determine amount of 
damage to grasslands annually burned over 
throughout unforested acres east of Cas- 
eades and also to determine costs and 
methods to bring about reasonable fire 
protection to these areas. 

Strongly supported Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association resolution on hunter 
education and asked State Game Commis- 
sion to give serious consideration to recom- 
mendations set forth as follows: (1) De- 
emphasis on land acquisition and diversion 
of acquisition funds into the proper channels 
to provide for increased law enforcement 
and hunter education; (2) The utilization 
of auxiliary police and deputy sheriffs in 
areas where hunting pressure and property 
damage are greatest: and (3) A stepped-up 
program of hunter education utilizing (a) 
T.V. and radio spots and (b) preparation 
of a pamphlet to be put into the hands of 
all license holders, showing the reasons for 
closure of private lands to hunting. 

Recommended Fish and Wildlife Service 
investigate possibilities for wool growers 
to purenase ground block 1080 stations and 
notify association secretary of these find- 
ings. 

Commended Congresswoman Catherine 
May for assistance in obtaining funds and 
cooperation for predatory control in AEC 
area. Also recommended letters of apprecia- 
tion be sent to Joe Dryer and the director 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Hanford Operation Office, P. O. Box 550, 
Richland, Washington. 

Commended Fish and Wildlife Service for 
work on predator and rodent control. 


WOOL 


Recommended that association sie 6 a 
fleece wool show at Central Washington 
Fair in 1962 and further that the associa- 
tion furnish suitable trophy for show winner 
and that all members be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the show. : 
Suggested elimination of binder twine in 
tying pool wool fleeces, which practice 
lowers the value of the entire pool. 
Commended Honorable Catherine May 
and other members of Washington congres- 
sional delegation for efforts in securing 
passage of National Wool Act. 
Recommended that an association mem- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Oregon Association Elects New President; 


LECTED to lead the Oregon Wool 

Growers Association for the coming 
year are Harold A. Cohn, Heppner, presi- 
dent; Dr. Kent Magruder, Clatskanie, 
first vice president; Marion Krebs, Rose- 
burg, second vice president and J. P. 
Steiwer, secretary. 

The new officers were chosen during 
the association’s three-day meeting in 
Portland, November 19-21. 

Oregon delegates chosen for the Ore- 
gon-Washington Sheep Council are W. H. 
Steiwer, Sr., Fossil; Kenneth Johnson, 
Enterprise and Harold Cohn, Heppner. 

An all-out drive for new members will 
be undertaken during the coming year, 
according to association secretary, Jack 
Steiwer. 

W. H. Baber, American Sheep Produc- 
ers Council vice president, told the group 
that sheep producers must align all seg- 
ments of the industry ‘‘on the target to 
success.” He reported on the study of 
the sheep industry to be undertaken by 
McKinsey and Company. 

“We have been too pessimistic in the 
sheep business,” Mr. Baber declared, 
“and it is time we turned to optimism 
and even better, enthusiasm.” 

Another speaker, R. A. Ward, general 
manager of the Pacific Wool Growers, 
reviewed the new methods of wool mar- 
keting. He said it is now possible, and 
has been for several years, to ascertain 
clean yield or shrinkage by core teasting. 

“Pacific Wool Growers has been doing 
this for some time and was one of the 
first, if not the the first, to use this 
method commercially, said Mr. Ward. 
“Taking the guess out of wool market- 
ing is now a possibility,” he said. 

Resolutions 

Following is a digest of the resolutions 
adopted by the convention: 

Expressed appreciation and commended 
Pacific Wool Growers for wool promotion 
efforts at Pacific International, Oregon, and 
Washington state fairs and many other 
showings. 

Continued traditional support of Wool 
Products Labeling Act and commended 
Federal Trade Commission for work in en- 
forcing it. Recommended they increase their 
activities in regard to imported wools. 

Recommended that all imported woolen 
goods bear foreign label and meet require- 
ments of Wool Producers Labeling Act. 

Recommended that all meats and meat 
products be labeled as foreign and also 
recommended enactment of necessary legis- 
lation toward this end. 

Expressed general belief that present 
grading standards for lamb are an improve- 
ment and should be maintained and used. 
Strongly opposed practice of placing USDA 
grades on imported meats. 

Advised acceleration of carcass research 
programs now underway. Suggested that 
study emphasize the lesser known cuts and 
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aim to present them in more appealing 
fashion to the housewife. Recommended that 
Oregon growers and researchers keep high 
yield and a high percent of lean meat in 
mind as goals in progress. 

Requested that retail outlets merchan- 
dise lamb with an equal mark-up to beef 
and pork. Stated that historically the per- 
centage mark-up has been greater on lamb 
and to bring this in line with other red 
meats would give the housewife opportu- 
nity to consider all three types of meat on 
a similar price basis. 


Tariffs 


Deplored present U. S. tariff on lamb, 
wool and mutton as inadequate and encour- 
aging imports of both live and frozen lamb 
and mutton in direct competition with do- 
mestic production. Since the National Wool 
Act was set up to encourage domestic 
production, suggested that an increase in 
tariff or a suitable import quota would 
provide some protection and encouragement 
for U. S. producers to receive at least cost- 
of-production prices. 

Recognized recent tariff changes which 
have improved producers’ position in rela- 
tion to manufactured woolen imports. 

Urged effective tariffs on foreign wool 
and wool fabrics. 

Stated belief that wool growers should 
not be in the middle when the State Depart- 
ment bargains with a foreign government. 

Commended members of wool industry 
for cooperation with ASPC with tie-in 
advertising of domestic wool and wool pro- 
ducts. Recognized also that the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest has been an 
outstanding attraction. Stated all producers 
should make it a must to assist these pro- 
motion efforts. 

Recommended continuation of wool utili- 
zation research. 

Directed association officers to request 
from ASPC “contingency funds” for media 
advertising of lamb in market areas of 
Oregon. 

Commended ASPC, Woolknit Associates 
and Woolens and Worsteds of America and 
private enterprises for excellent work in 
promoting domestic consumption of lamb 
and mutton. 

Thanked all who made convention a suc- 
cess. 

Thanked auxiliary officers and members 
for handling Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest and for help in making lamb and 
wool promotion programs successful. 

Urged officers and members make a spe- 
cial effort to explain policies and programs 
of asscciation to other farm organizations 
and non-farm people during the coming 
year; this, in view of the fact that the 
number of wool growers in Oregon and 
U. S. is decreasing each year and good 
public relations is becoming increasingly 
important to sheep industry. 

Commended National Wool Grower mag- 
azine for recognition of farm flock industry 
and strongly urged they continue such recog- 
nition. 

Recommended that next session of Oregon 
legislature enact legislation excluding pick- 
eting of agricultural operations. 

Expressed belief that importance of water 
in the economy of the West must not be 
underestimated and that federal agencies 
having responsibility for water programs 
should abide to the letter and the spirit 
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of state water laws. Stated that water 
rights should be regarded as property rights. 

Emphasized the urgency of acting now on 
question of assuring state rather than fed- 
eral control over water rights. 

Urged that research in the fields of meat 
and wool production, processing and use, 
breeding and feeding of sheep and lambs, 
land use and control and eradication of 
sheep diseases be continued and accelerated. 

Commended all agencies, both public and 
private, who are doing basic research in 
these fields. 

Supported railroad mergers which result 
in greater efficiency, reduced costs and im- 
proved service and do not result in elimi- 
nation of rail competition. 

Commended Western Range Association 
for diligent efforts to have contract periods 
for Basque sheepherders lengthened. 

Asked that a committee of wool growers 
meet prior to the annual county assessors 
meeting to arrive at a true cash value for 
livestock and land and make recommenda- 
tions for consideration in setting assessed 
valuations by assessors. 

Opposed “featherbedding” practices in 
transportation industry and asked NWGA 
to continue their study of means to elimi- 
nate this practice. 

Favored original intent of Oregon basic 
school support law and recommended that 
state funds be provided equal to 50 per 
cent of cost of education. 

Recommended that Oregon legislature 
study possibility of broadening state tax 
base which would create more favorable 
situation for business and industry. 

Expressed vital interest that rural areas 
have adequate representation in legislature 
and favored and supported a federal type 
plan of reapportionment for representation. 

Requested Congress to reassume its au- 
thority over tariff regulations. 


Disease Control 


Recommended that one health certificate 
for entire flock issued within 60 days of 
the last showing be accepted for all intra- 
state shows and further that all fairs adopt 
uniform regulations in line with said reso- 
lution. 

Urged continuation of efforts of state and 
federal agricultural officials to control and 
eliminate scrapie. 

Recognizing that the solution to many 
disease control problems lies in research, 
urged the continuation of research programs 
in sheep diseases by Oregon State Univer- 
sity and USDA. 

Indicated approval of educational efforts 
of Oregon State Extension Service to teach 
sheep raisers methods of foot rot control 
during the past year and to urge continua- 
tion of that work. 

Recommended a committee composed of 
representatives from Oregon Wool Growers, 
Oregon Purebred Sheep Breeders, Oregon 
State University and State Department of 
Agriculture be formed to formulate a pro- 
gram for eventual control and elimination 
of foot rot. 

Requested that present representation of 
livestock industry on BLM advisory boards 
be left intact. 


Recommended that any adjustment in 
grazing fees on federal land be done under 
present formula. 


(Continued on page 34) 





Wyoming Conclave Opens On Optimistic Note 


Some of the “workers” at the Wyoming Wool Growers Association Convention. 
(left to right) Fulton Jameson, president and Marion Rochelle, secretary- 
treasurer, Natrona County Wool Growers Association, Casper, (host organiza- 
tion for the convention) ; M. J. Burke, Casper; and Joe Donlin, Casper, Wyom- 


ing president. 


HE 58th annual convention of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
opened with a note of optimism when 
capable President Joe M. Donlin told the 
delegates he felt “The sheep industry 
has hit the bottom, but we should be able 
to see a better year immediately ahead.” 
The three-day conclave in Casper 
November 1-3, delved deeply into im- 
portant matters affecting the sheep 
industry including taxes; labor; grazing 
on public domain and forest lands; im- 
ports of lamb, mutton and wool fabrics; 
and lamb marketing and merchandising 
problems. 


Byron Wilson to Retire 


A highlight of the convention was the 
ovation given to J. Byron Wilson and his 
wife, Bess. Mr. Wilson is planning to 
retire in January after serving as the 
Association’s secretary for the past 44 
years. At the convention banquet he was 
presented with a plaque and Mrs. Wilson 
was presented with a necklace. 

One of the “liveliest” sessions of the 
convention was the discussion on labor 
problems. A suggestion by a U. S. 
Department of Labor official that the 
Wyoming sheep growers hire more Mexi- 
can herders received a resounding veto. 
Secretary Wilson and others stated that 
Mexican sheepherders sent to Wyoming 
by the U. S. Department of Labor had 
been unsatisfactory in past years; fur- 
thermore, that only about one in five sent 
to Wyoming have stayed more than a 
few weeks. 

All three members of Wyoming's 
congressional delegation addressed the 
convention; namely Senators Gale McGee 
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and J. J. Hickey and Congressman Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison. Wyoming’s 
Governor, Jack R. Gage, also was a 
featured speaker on the convention pro- 
gram. 

A most interesting and informative 
panel from the University of Wyoming 
was moderated by Dr. Neal W. Hilston, 
dean and director, College of Agriculture. 
It featured Harold Alley, Wallace John- 
son, Dr. Paul Stratton, Dr. James Oxley, 
Dr. Andrew Vanvig, Dr. Dixie Smith and 
Dr. Malcom Trueblood. 

Featured speakers on the program in 
addition to those named above include 
veteran Secretary J. B. Wilson; Mrs. 
Edward Pheasant, Buffalo, president and 
Mrs. Carl Hampton, Worland, past pres- 
ident, Women’s Auxiliary to the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association; Dr. 
J. F. Ryff, Wyoming State Veterinary 
Laboratory, Laramie; Howard Martley, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Casper; Ed- 
ward P. Cliff, assistant Chief, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; Ray 
Fitzgerald, assistant deputy administra- 
tor for price support, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Mel- 
vin Holmquist, Packers and Stockyards 
Division, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Denver, Colorado; Jerry Sotola, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; Edwin 
E. Marsh, executive secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Don Clyde, president and 
T. M. Gomolak, director of advertising, 
American Sheep Producers Council, Den- 
ver. In addition to these speakers three 
panels featured comments and discus- 
sions by a number of qualified men from 
various industries. 


At the final session Joe Donlin of Cas- 
per was again elected to guide the desti- 
nies of the association for the coming 
year and Worland was selected as the 
site of the 1962 convention. 

A resume of resolutions adopted by 
the convention follows: 


Called for realistic tariff and import quota 
protection on wool, lamb and mutton, fin- 
ished cloth and clothing material. 

Opposed proposals which would delegate 
to any agency the power of making tariff or 
trade agreements in contravention of the 
traditional power and authority of the 
United States Congress and the ratifying 
power of the United States. 

Urged Congress to extend to other states, 
as it did to Alaska, a 90 per cent share of 
mineral royalties. 

Opposed further withdrawal of public 
lands for the extension of wilderness areas 
and national parks; further, that the prin- 
ciple of multiple use apply to all public 
lands. 

Recommended that Congress reappraise 
the mining laws on a more realistic basis 
so as to more adequately protect the sur- 
face holder against permanent damage to 
the surface resulting from mining or ex- 
ploration operations. 

Advocated legislation opposing acquisition 
of private lands by the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Commission. 

Requested Game and Fish Commission, 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to establish, publicly announce 
and maintain a definite number of game 
animals on specific areas of range and on 
the basis of year-long range so that the 
people of Wyoming are assured a healthy 
game herd, minimum water losses and max- 
imum number of animals killed without 
reducing the herd or depleting their feed 


supply. 
State Water Rights 


Expressed alarm at increasing tendency 
to drift towards federal domination of state 
water resources and opposed any encroach- 
ment by the federal government upon the 
state’s control of its water. 

Strongly urged more concentrated pre- 
ventative and research program by all 
agencies concerned against the jeopardy of 
poisonous and noxious weeds. 

Recommended that Congress investigate 
the present practices on wool futures market 
by topmakers and manufacturers to curb 
monopolistic tendencies. 

Strongly urged the USDA to strictly en- 
force all sanitary regulations concerning 
imported live lamb, mutton or any chilled or 
frozen meat product. 

Further urged USDA to completely em- 
bargo shipments of live lambs into this 
country until it can be definitely determined 
that there is no possibility of introducing 
any infectious plant or animal disease. 

Commended Wyoming Livestock and Sani- 
tary Board for their action in cooperation 
with the USDA in the scrapie eradication 
program and recommended that research 
be continued and stepped up on preventative 
measures of this disease. 

Strenuously opposed passage of any bill. 
which would drastically limit the methods of 
taking predators on federal land. 
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Urged Fish and Wildlife Service to ex- 
pand research department in an all out 
effort to find new methods to aid in con- 
trol of predators. 

Thanked sincerely the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Commission for the $20,000 an- 
nually contributed to the predatory animal 
control program. Urged that the appropri- 
ation be doubled as their fair share for the 
protection of Wyoming’s game, birds and 
animals. 

Expressed deep concern with the effects 
on individual users of federal range of the 
program of reductions of number of live- 
stock by the Bureau of Land Management 
and Forest Service, and with the effect on 
the economy of the state by these reduc- 
tions. Recommended that no cuts be placed 
into effect until an agreement had been 
reached with the permittee on a range study 
made by an independent agency, using a 
long-range study to evaluate the carrying 
capacity of the range rather than on a one- 
year basis. 

Definitely opposed the practice of night 
hunting and favored any legislation which 
would do away with it. 

Recognizing that a strong and competi- 
tive transportation system is important to 
wool growers and other interests, endorsed 
the principle that regulations and restric- 
tions on railroads and other carriers be re- 
laxed so that a most efficient and com- 
— transportation system be made pos- 
sible. 

Urged passage of S. 717 in the U.S. Con- 
gress, outlining and changing appeal pro- 
cedure from decisions of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior. 


In view of Bureau of Land Management 
policy to incorporate BLM lands into pri- 
vately fenced allotments, urged that per- 
mittees or licensees be allowed to operate 
in the same manner as a holder of Section 
15 lease. 


Urged USDA to conduct research on wool 
blending so that acceptable and tested form- 
ulas may be determined. 


Deplored the ever growing tendency to 
depart from the time honored and basic law 
of the land evidenced by the Bill of Rights 
and Constitution. Abhorred the assump- 
tion of jurisdictions by the federal govern- 
ment resulting in the invasion of states’ 
rights as acts of usurpation, 


Enjoy Finest 
American 


i 


Recognizing that one of the most per- 
nicious influences in the American economy 
is inflation, recommended that any increase 
in wages or costs affecting price and value 
be allowed only when they may increase 
and contribute measurably to the balancing 
benefits of productivity. 

Expressed thanks to all those making the 
convention a success. 

Expressed sympathy to families of mem- 
bers who died since the last convention. 

Extended sincere appreciation to Presi- 
dent Joe Donlin for splendid work done dur- 
ing the past year. 

Expressed heartfelt appreciation and 
deep gratitude to Secretary J. Byron Wil- 
son for his 44 years of dedication to the 
betterment of the entire wool growing in- 
dustry. Recognized also the constant help, 
counsel and advice given by Bess Wilson. 
In a sense of reverent humility the Wyoming 
association members in unanimous accord 
said, “Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ants.” 


Sheep, Lambs On 
Feed Down 6% 


HEEP and lambs on feed for market 
in seven major feeding states totaled 
2,431,000 head on November 1, 1961, 
according to the Crop Reporting Board 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This is 6 per cent less than the 2,590,000 
head (revised) on feed in these seven 
states November 1 last year. The number 
of sheep and lambs on feed decreased in 
3 of the seven states—Nebraska 18 per 
cent, Iowa 17 per cent, and Colorado 12 
per cent. The states showing increases 
were as follows: Kansas 19 per cent, 
California 9 per cent, Texas 5 per cent, 
and South Dakota 2 per cent. 


DONLIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Admiring one of the new ASPC roadside lamb signs are: (left 
to right) Cecil Hellbusch, farm and livestock consultant, Safeway 
Stores, Denver; Mrs. Herman Werner, 3-T Ranch, Kaycee; Mrs. 
O. T. Evans, Casper; and Professor Alexander Johnston, Uni- 


versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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Of the total number on feed 87 per 
cent were placed on feed during Septem- 
ber and October compared with 88 per 
cent placed on feed during these two 
months a year earlier. This year 13 
per cent were placed on feed before 
September 1 compared with 12 per cent 
last year. 

Weight of sheep and lambs on feed 


A breakdown of the November 1 num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed in the 
seven major sheep feeding states indi- 
cates a smaller number in each weight 
group as compared with a year earlier. 
The number weighing less than 60 pounds 
totaled 136,000 head compared with 
139,000 a year earlier. Those weighing 
60 to 79 pounds totaled 1,299,000 head, 
down 8 per cent from the 1,411,000 on 
feed in this group a year earlier. A 
total of 897,000 head weighed 80 to 99 
pounds—down 4 per cent from the 
934,000 head of last November 1. Those 
weighing 100 pounds or more totaled 
99,000 head, down 7 per cent from the 
106,000 in this group a year ago. 


Of the sheep and lambs on feed No- 
vember 1 in the seven states those weigh- 
ing less than 60 pounds accounted for 6 
per cent of the total this year compared 
with 5 per cent on November 1, 1960. 
Sheep and lambs in the 60 to 79 pound 
weight group made up 53 per cent of the 
total against 55 per cent a year earlier. 
The number weighing 80 to 99 pounds 
at 37 per cent compares with 36 per cent 
of the total last year, while those in the 
100 pounds and over group comprised 4 
per cent—the same percentage as a year 


earlier. 


Robert Bledsoe (center), who succeeds J. B. Wilson as Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association secretary, discuss lamb promotion 
matters with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pfister, Node. The Pfisters 
were instrumental in procuring a mobile lamburger stand to be 


used for lamb promotion in Wyoming. 
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A Tribute To J. B. Wilson 


By: EDWARD P. CLIFF 
Assistant Chief, U. S. Forest Service 


EDITOR’S NOTE: After devoting 44 years of his life to serving the sheep industry 
of Wyoming and the nation, James Byron Wilson will step down as secretary of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association in January. In its 58-year history, the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association has had only two secretaries—Byron Wilson and his father 
before him, Dr. James M. Wilson. Formal announcement of Mr. Wilson’s retirement 
was made during the Wyoming Wool Growers Association convention in Casper, 
November 1-3. Assistant Forest Service Chief Edward P. Cliff flew from Washington 
to present an eloquent tribute to Mr. Wilson, excerpts of which are reprinted here. The 
National Wool Grower takes this opportunity to wish Mr. and Mrs. Wilson a great deal 
of happiness and good health in their well-deserved leisure. 


66 desire to pay my respects to Byron Wilson. I may not say anything about 
him that most of you do not already know, but I want to give an appraisal 
of this unusual man. 

“James Byron Wilson was born in Ohio 78 years ago and came to Wyoming 
as a small boy with his parents and his brother Charles in 1885. He literally 

grew up with Wyoming’s livestock in- 
dustry and has been a moving force 
in it his entire adult life. 
“His father, Dr. James Moore Wil- 
son, established a ranch along the 
North Platte and operated extensively 
in both sheep and cattle. He recog- 
nized the value of Wyoming’s grazing 
lands and promoted the sheep business 
in many ways. He was one of the 
organizers of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the first president 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation. In the 1890’s he began 
large scale importation of sheep into 
this area. For many years he annual- 
ly brought great herds of sheep into 
Wyoming. Usually he purchased 
yearling ewes and wethers, some 
30,000 at a time, in the Oregon coun- 
try. These large herds were broken 
down into bands of about 5,000 each 
and trailed to Wyoming where com- 
plete outfits—sheep, camp wagons, 
horses, camping equipment and all 
the accessories needed to run the sheep—were sold to other ranchers. Once in a 
while he failed to sell all the wethers and they were trailed to Fremont, Nebraska, 
given a short commercial feed and sold to Omaha packers. 

“Byron Wilson is an outstanding authority on matters affecting the sheep 
industry, both domestic and foreign. He is a voracious reader, carries on an 
enormous correspondence on a variety of subjects and has an encyclopedic memory. 

“For over 30 years Byron was legislative representative of the National Wool 
Growers Association. In this capacity he spent considerable time in Washington, 
D. C., where he became as widely known and highly regarded in the halls of 
Congress as many of the members—better than some. His advice and counsel 
were sought by both congressmen and senators. He had a wide acquaintance 
among cabinet officers and leaders in the federal agencies. Even those who dis- 
agreed with him respected his judgment and ability. 

“Byron Wilson has been exceedingly fortunate in having Bess Wilson as a 
partner and helpmate. She deserves a full measure of credit for Byron’s ac- 
complishments. She has shared his successes and disappointments. She has 
worked with him and supported him in his devotion to the two other consuming 
interests in his life—Wyoming and the sheep industry. She has been a gracious 
hostess to the numerous friends who have come to their home on the North 
Platte to enjoy true western hospitality. This includes many visitors from 
foreign lands who come to McKinley in search of knowledge and advice. Bess 
Wilson is a gentlewoman in the fullest sense of the term. 

“T am happy to have these two wonderful people as my friends. 

“Acknowledgment: I express deep appreciation to Harry Devereaux of Rapid 
City, South Dakota, for his help in assembling facts for preparation of this statement.” 


” 
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A New Idea... Wool 
For Fallout Shelters 


HE comfort and warmth factors of 

wool in apparel and blankets have 
been virtually overlooked by the Office of 
Civil Defense units’ many statements 
and articles on fallout shelters. This 
assertion was made in Boston recently 
by a longtime wool merchant who decries 
the apparent lack of attention to either 
wool garments or wool blankets in lists 
of items Americans should take with 
them into fallout shelters. 

The wool man described himself as 
“incensed at the OCD in its lack of 
good judgment.” He said the OCD sug- 
gestion for people taking shelter in cel- 
lars of their homes “fails to explain that 
warm clothing and blankets are vital to 
maintaining comfort and warmth par- 
ticularly of young children and the 
elderly.” 

He pointed out that cellars and similar 
damp areas which may provide shelter 
for many millions can not be heated 
because of lack of oxygen supply. 

“Therefore, there will be a great need 
for wool clothes and woolen blankets to 
provide the necessary warmth under con- 
ditions that will not be particularly 
pleasant.” 

The wool merchant said he was most 
“deeply concerned with the lackadaisical 
attitude being taken in dissemination of 
details and procedural steps for fallout 
shelters. 

“Why, one national magazine proposed 
that people take paper sheets with them 
into their shelters,” he exclaimed 
heatedly. 

Basically, his chief concern has been 
on the lack of attention to the need for 
warm protective items for people taking 
refuge in fallout shelters, and he hopes 
that steps will be taken by OCD officials 
to rectify this in the future. 


New President for 
Woolens and Worsteds 


of America 


OBERT M. Stopford of J. P. Stevens 

and Company was elected president 
of Woolens and Worsteds of America, 
Inc., at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors. Mr. Stopford succeeds 
George A. Ott, Boston. 

Officers re-elected at the meeting 
were G. Fenwick Shepperd, executive 
vice president; William I. Kent, Stuart 
MacArthur, Ronald A. Mitchell and 
Elsie Murphy, vice presidents; Fred 
Fowles, treasurer; and Ernest S. Mey- 
ers, secretary and counsel. 
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South Dakota Meeting Marked As Distinct Success 


By: WILLIAM E. ANDERSON 
WSDSGA Secretary 


HE 24th annual convention of the 

Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers Association meeting in Rapid City, 
October 27-28 was considered a distinct 
success and proved interesting, enter- 
taining and informative for all members 
who attended. A great deal of the credit 
for the convention is due the ladies’ 
auxiliary and also the convention com- 
mittee consisting of Ralph Milberg, 
Robert N. Beals and H. G. Horman. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was represented by President Pen- 
rose Metcalfe who reported on the work 
of the association during the past year 
and heralded the need for future cooper- 
ation and support from the various state 
sheep organizations. 

Don Clyde, president of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, reported on the 
work of the council. Included as a por- 
tion of his presentation Richard D. 
Biglin, of the ASPC, presented detailed 
explanations of the work of the organi- 
zation and promotion of wool and lamb. 

Brett Gray, Colorado, talked of pos- 
sibilities for the wool industry and the 
potentiality for developments and im- 
provements therein. Mr. Gray, through 
the courtesy of his employer, provided a 
very interesting display of the wool 
scouring processes. 


Role of Sanitary Board 

Dr. M. D. Mitchell, executive secretary 
of the Livestock Sanitary Board, Pierre, 
spoke on the role of the Livestock Sani- 
tary Board in the eradication of sheep 
diseases throughout the entire state. 

R. A. Smilley informed the members of 
the history and purpose of the NWGA 
Infectious Diseases Committee stressing 
the importance of the work and the ac- 
tivities of such a committee to the sheep 
growers of the individual states. 

Auxiliary President Mrs. E. E. Kar- 
inen introduced the various officers of 
the auxiliary each of whom explained the 
functions of their respective offices and 
committees. 

Director Walt Fillmore briefed the 
group on the work and achievements of 
the Department of Game, Fish and Parks 
and the importance of same to growers, 
not only as residents of the state, but 
also as livestock raisers within the state. 

Mr. Don Donahoo, assistant district 
agent, Branch of Predator and Rodent 
Control, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Mitchell, gave an exhaustive report of the 
predatory animal activities throughout 
the entire state. He reported on the use 
of aircraft by the commission in preda- 
tory animal control and eradication. Oper- 
ational expenses of such aircraft are 
being paid to a large extent by the West- 
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RALPH W MILBERG 
New So. Dakota President 


ern South Dakota Sheep Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Sterling Ercanbrack, in a presen- 
tation covering the activities and work 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the NWGA, 
captured the attention of the entire 
audience with her very interesting and 
enthusiastic address. The primary 
thought propounded by Mrs. Ercanbrack 
could probably be said to be “good 
American products (goods) for good 
Americans.” 

The newly elected officers and directors 
of the association are Ralph Milberg, 
Newell, president; Ole Dragset, Isabel, 
first vice president; and Mr. Robert 
Beals, Belle Fourche, second vice presi- 
dent. Directors are Henry Jacobson, 
Castle Rock; David Widdoss, Belle Four- 
che; H.G. Horman, Belle Fourche; George 
Seppala, Newell; John Niemi, Buffalo; 
L. N. Lyons, Meadow; Phillip Wolff, 
Rapid City; Harold Viet, Lemmon; 
Wayne Fairchild, Philip; Emmett Mc 
Dermott, Butte; Ralph Harper, Wood; 
and Wayne Everidge, Lemmon. 

MIYWW Contest 

The Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test was an outstanding feature of the 
convention. Contest director was Miss 
Marjorie Evanson of Camp Crook. There 
were approximately 21 contestants. The 
winners were Mrs. Mary Schnose of Box 
Elder, senior first place, and Miss Jean 
Milberg of Newell, junior first place. 
The wool style revue was attended by 150 
people in spite of the blizzard that oc- 
curred the last evening of the convention. 

The main business meeting of the 
women’s auxiliary included election of 
the following officers for the forthcoming 
term: Mrs. R. N. Beals, Belle Fourche, 
president; Mrs. Ralph Milberg, Newell, 


first vice president; Mrs. David 
Heinbaugh, Belle Fourche, second vice 
president; Mrs. Keith Milberg, Newell, 
secretary; and Miss Peggy Davis, Belle 
Fourche, treasurer. 

A digest of the resolutions adopted 
follows: 

Expressed appreciation and thanks to all 
those who made the convention a success. 

Authorized association to adopt reason- 
able budget to cover expenses for its activi- 
ties for ensuing year. 

Approved establishment of committee of 
five to review the bylaws of the association 
and make recommendations at the next 
annual meeting or at a special meeting if 
deemed necessary. 

Approved amending the bylaws so that 
no officer, member of the board of directors, 
or other representatives of the association 
may commit or bind the association on any 
state or national legislative matter or in 
connection with anv board or committee in 
which the association is interested or on 
any matters specifically designated by the 
members by resolution without an author- 
ization by two-thirds of the members of the 
executive board. The decision of the ex- 
ecutive board relating to the foregoing may 
be referred to the members of the associa- 
tion by one-third of the members of the 
executive board. 

Approved without prejudice the investiga- 
tion of meat packers, chain stores, proces- 
sors and dealers for alleged violations of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. Stated 
that in the event no violations of the penal 
code are discovered, no harm would result 
and on the other hand if violations are dis- 
covered, the offenders should be punished 
therefor. 

Approved a marketing agreement for 
sheep and lambs and requested that the 
same be included in a farm bill provided 
that said bill includes a referendum pro- 
vision requiring approval by the producers 
and provided further that the program be 
run by a committee approved by producers. 

Urged all states to accept the designation 
of an area free of scab by the state and 
federal authorities and allow free commerce 
in sheep in all such areas upon such joint 
declaration. 


New USDA Research 


Coordinator 


A new position of deputy administra- 
“4% tor for research planning and coordi- 
nation has now been established in the 
Agricultural Research Service, and Dr. 
Erwin C. Elting has been named by ARS 
Administrator Byron T. Shaw to fill 
that position. 

The overall objective of the new job 
is to effect a comprehensive approach to 
the entire research program of the 
USDA through the effective use of re- 
sources and essential integration of the 
planning and conduct of research. For 
six years prior to his new assignment, 
Dr. Elting was deputy administrator for 
experiment stations in the Agricultural 
Research Service. 
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Idaho Convention Attracts Large Crowd 


Outgoing Idaho WGA President Wilbur F. Wilson turns over 
the gavel to his successor Ray Lincoln as new Vice President 
Siddoway and newly elected Director Dave Hagenbarth 


R. K. 
look on. 


T has been said that attendance at 
wool growers’ conventions is better in 
those years when conditions of the in- 
dustry are adverse. That theory was 
apparently confirmed at the 69th annual 
convention of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association in Boise, November 12-14. 
Attendance was good and no one would 
argue that conditions have been adverse, 
with lamb prices averaging only 62 per 
cent of parity during the past few 
months. However, a considerable spirit 
of optimism for the future was apparent 
during the convention sessions. 


New President 


Elevated to the presidency of the as- 
sociation at the general session was Ray 
W. Lincoln, Twin Falls. Outgoing Presi- 
dent Wilbur Wilson, Hammett, was 
praised highly for the services he has 
given to the association during his tenure 
of office. As an expression of apprecia- 
tion for his good work the association 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Wilson with a 
beautiful silver service at the annual 
banquet. Capable M. C. Claar, one of 
three veteran secretaries of wool grower 
associations in the western states, was 
also honored by the Idaho Women’s 
Auxiliary for his good work, with pres- 
entation of a wool blanket by Mrs. Roy 
Laird, auxiliary president. 

From the kickoff of the convention, a 
get-acquainted social hour, to adjourn- 
ment, it was obvious that outgoing Pres- 
ident Wilson and Secretary Claar 
assembled a most interesting, inform- 
ative and entertaining convention pro- 
gram. 

Eugene Shellworth, mayor of Boise, 
welcomed the group at the first general 
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Taking a few minutes between sessions at the Idaho convention 
are: (left to right) Mrs. and Mr. Kenneth Westfall, president, 
Aberdeen Lamb Pool and chairman Lamb and Wool Committee, 


and Mrs. and Mr. Dale Price, president, Driggs Lamb and Wool 


Pool. 


session. Response to his welcome was 
given by Phillip Soulen of Weiser. Other 
speakers during the two-day meeting, 
chosen to report on current problems and 
aims of the sheep industry, included: 
Idaho Women’s Auxiliary President Mrs. 
Roy Laird; Outgoing Association Presi- 
dent Wilbur F. Wilson; W. Howard Gray, 
public lands committee chairman, Amer- 
ican Mining Congress; NWGA President 
Penrose B. Metcalfe; Henry S. Hibbard, 
chairman, wool advisory committee and 
Al Fisbeck, assistant advertising direc- 
tor, American Sheep Producers Council; 
Marshall Hughes, former president, Col- 
orado Wool Growers Association; J. R. 
Kemp, Armour and Company; Dr. Blaine 
McGowan, associate professor of veteri- 
nary medicine, University of California; 
and B. H. Stringham, chairman, public 
lands committee, Utah Wool Growers 
Association. 

President Wilbur Wilson reviewed the 
work of the association during the past 
year and called for a strong united 
effort to find a solution to industry 
problems. 

At the final session of the convention 
R. K. Siddoway, St. Anthony, Idaho, was 
chosen as the new vice president. David 
Hagenbarth, Kilgore, Idaho, was re- 
elected for a three-year term as director. 
Holdover directors are Bill Smith, Boise; 
Clyde R. Bacon, Jerome; and R. J. 
Rich, Burley. 

Resolutions adopted by 
tion include: 


the 


conven- 


Recognized that the value of an organ- 
ization is recognized more in time or ad- 
versity than any other. Enumerated some 
of the association’s work during the past 
year. 


Expressed appreciation to wool pools for 
affiliating with the association and ex- 
pressed appreciation to the officers and di- 
rectors for tremendous contributions of time 
and money in behalf of the industry. 

Expressed appreciation to all those who 
assisted in the convention work. 

Expressed sympathy to families of as- 
sociation members who passed away during 
the year. 

Urged the federal government to re-ex- 
amine its tariff policy and requested Con- 
gress to reassert its constitutional right to 
establish and control tariff policies. Called 
for strong domestic industries which are as 
essential for survival of this country as an 
adequate stockpile of atomic weapons. The 
lack of either could be fatal. 

Urged realistic and effective import 
quotas and duties on foreign-made wool 
products to halt the trend of domestic 
woolen mills closing down. 

Urged wool growers and others to give 
full support to section 708 (lamb and wool 
promotion section) of the National Wool 
Act. 

Commended the USDA and others for 
studies in wool fiber treatment and proces- 
sing. Requested that strong suport be given 
to all such research projects. 

Commended ASPC, Woolens and Worsted 
of America and others connected with the 
promoting wool and wool products during 
the past year. 

Thanked Women’s Auxiliary and others 
who contributed to wool promotion. 


LAMB 


Recognizing the right of every producer 
to sell lambs where and when he feels that 
it is to his advantage to do so, expressed 
the belief that strong central markets are 
essential for establishing a price base. 
Stated that to be successful central markets 
must be supported by producers. Expressed 
their belief that by doing so the producer 
would benefit in the long run. 

Requested repeal of any law or regula- 
tion which tends to restrict retail outlets. 
Specifically mentioned the Consent Decree. 
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While not condemning nor endorsing any 
of the charges brought by the Packers and 
Stockyards Division for violation of the 
P and S Act, offered association’s services 
in producing information so that a fair and 
just decision may be reached. 


Deplored the unreasonable ruling by the 
United States Tariff Commission in con- 
nection with request for protection under 
the “peril point” and “escape clause” of the 
Trade Agreements Act in which Tariff 
Commission ruled that the importation of 
dressed lamb did not compete with producers 
of live lambs. Requested that legislation be 
introduced in the next session of Congress 
clarifying this point. 

Opposed the practice of U.S. grading and 
stamping imported lamb, which is mislead- 
ing and tends to give the consumer the 
impression that it is a domestic product. 
Asked that all imported lamb be required 
to bear a mark clearly showing the country 
of origin. 

Commended lamb promotion agencies and 
expressed feeling that promotion of any 
product should be looked upon and accepted 
as a cost of production. Expressed the 
feeling that without the funds made avail- 
able under section 708 of the National Wool 
Act, any effective advertising of lamb on 
a national scale would be impossible. There- 
fore, urged growers to support the deduc- 
tions for advertising under this section. 

Recommended that the ASPC enter into 
joint advertising for lamb similar to the 
joint advertising program being carried on 
with wool. 


LANDS 


Opposed passage of S. 174 to establish a 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
and any similar legislation. Requested that 
congressional representatives be informed 
of this stand and urged to do their utmost to 
defeat S.174. 

Continued to go on record as opposing 
any and all compacts and other legislation 
that would jeopardize present state water 
rights. 


Favored civil action legislation whereby 
cases can be brought before and reviewed 
by a neutral local court because of the 
discriminatory and unintended interpreta- 
tion of the Administrative Procedures Act 
and other laws governing the rights of 
review regarding grazing use of federal 
lands. 


Recommended that present grazing fee 
formula based on average prices of live- 
stock be continued. 


Again urged Forest Service to re-evaluate 
their studies and to use none except fully 
qualified and trained personnel in range 
analysis studies. 


Urged and recommended that both a cat- 
tle representative and a sheep representative 
continue to be included on the State and 
National Advisory Board Councils. 


Urged that a test case be brought to de- 
termine the constitutionality of the law 
passed by the state legislature requiring the 
state land commissioner to present to 
county commissioners notification that state 
lands are to be sold in their respective 
counties and that the county commissioners 
have the right of approving or disapproving. 


Expressed gratitude to chairman and 
members of State Forest Advisory Board, 
the individual Forest Advisory Boards and 
the local state Bureau of Land Management 
advisory boards’ members for the tremend- 
ous amount of time and energy spent on be- 
half of sheep producers’ problems. 
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Again expressed support of Grassman of 
the Year, Keep Idaho Green, Land Owners- 
Sportsmen and other such groups and 
strongly urged their continuation. 

Thanked members of the Idaho State 
Sheep Commission and its employees and 
especially Chairman A. H. Caine for their 
efforts in avoiding any serious communicable 
and infectious sheep diseases from being 
introduced into Idaho. 

Asked that work on vibriosis be continued 
and that vibriosis vaccine tests be carried 
on. 

Urged University of Idaho Experiment 
Station to carry on further research of the 
virus abortion disease. 

Expressed appreciation to the University 
of Idaho and especially to Dr. Floyd Frank 
for fine work on disease and research con- 
trol programs and urged their continued 
work along those lines. 

Commended State Commission for the 
policy of quarantining all flocks with foot 
rot. Urged each individual wool grower 
to be constantly alert for foot rot outbreak 
in his flock and to use proper control 
methods. 

Expressed thanks to State Fish and 
Game Department for vigilance of any 
diseases that may be transmitted from big 
game animals to domestic sheep. 

Recognizing that increasing rabbit pop- 
ulation is causing heavy damage to forage 
on farms and ranges, asked that federal 
research program be intiated to find some 
new methods of control of these serious 
pests. 

Recognizing the constant threat of new 
diseases being introduced to this country 
due to the increasing numbers of imported 
live lambs, urged all federal inspection and 
quarantine laws be strengthened and rigidly 
enforced. 

Commended the National Wool Growers 
Association for their special articles on 
disease carried each month in the National 
Wool Grower magazine and urged each 
grower to study this valuable information. 

As sheep numbers and valuation continue 
to decrease in Idaho, noted serious problem 
in obtaining funds to carry on an adequate 
predator control program. Therefore, urged 
all members of local grower organizations to 
pay voluntary predator assessments and to 
explore any new methods for obtaining ad- 
ditional funds. 

Commended Fish and Wildlife Service for 
their able administration of predator pro- 
gram. 

Thanked the State Fish and Game Depart- 


Outgoing President Wilbur Wilson and Mrs. 
Wilson with silver service presented to them 
at the Idaho Wool Growers Convention. 


ment for their help and requested increased 
support if at all possible. 

Vigorously opposed any increase in mark- 
eting costs, whether they be freight rates, 
yardage charges or commission charges. 

Strongly opposed legislation which would 
have prevented rail carriers from making 
any reductions in rates if they were lower 
than existing truck rates for the same com- 
modity for a like movement. 

Approved and urged the broadening to 
all the state of Idaho and any eastern desti- 
nation of the application filed with the rail 
carriers requesting them to place into effect 
greater minimums in the movement of baled 
wool out of Gooding, Idaho, to Rochelle, 
Illinois. 

Strongly favored equal rates on meat 
moving in opposite directions. 

Urged adoption of legislation which would 
accord the same privilege to shippers by 
truck in respect to reparations they now 
have in regard to rail shipments. 

Maintained position that whenever dressed 
meat rates are lowered there should be a 
like adjustment in livestock rates. 

Commended railroads and truck lines for 
additional and improved services during the 
past year. 

Expressed sincere appreciation to Charles 
E. Blaine & Son for outstanding service as 
traffic manager for the wool and lamb in- 
dustry. 

Extended appreciation to association 
officers and secretary for work and efforts 
in past freight problems and extended whole- 
hearted support to any action they may deem 
necessary in the future. 


Farmers Financial 


Situation Improving 


HE credit and financial situation of 

farmers has improved so far during 
1961, and may increase somewhat in 
1962, according to the 1962 Agricultural 
Finance Outlook report of the Economic 
Research Service. The official outlookers 
also point out that farm assets are ex- 
pected to reach a value of $211.3 billion 
by January 1, 1962. This would be about 
$5.2 billion, or 2.5 per cent, above a year 
earlier and an all-time record, the in- 
crease being due largely to renewed 
increase in farmland values. However, 
other physical assets, including livestock, 
machinery and motor vehicles, crop in- 
ventories and household goods are ex- 
pected to be up by $1 billion. 


The current report also states that 
farm debts, including CCC loans, contin- 
ue to increase and are expected to total 
about $27.2 billion by January 1, 1962, 
up $1.8 billion from a year earlier. At 
this level, they will be equal to nearly 
13 per cent of the value of farm assets, 
compared with about 19 per cent in 
1940 and a low of about 7.5 per cent in 
1947. Nevertheless, the equities of 
farmers and other owners of farm pro- 
perty are expected to approximate $184.1 
billion at the beginning of 1962, up 3.4 
billion from January 1, 1961. 
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NEWS FROM 


415 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


primary objective of Woolens and 
£% Worsteds of America in the coming 
year will be the development of greater 
support at the retail level, for the retailer 
is the mest vital link in the flow of goods 
from raw material to consumer. 


In a special report prepared by Robert 
S. Taplinger Associates, Inc., and pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
WAWA board of directors, it was pointed 
out that WAWA has secured many of 
its initial objectives, and that 1962 should 
be a year of consolidation, capitalizing on 
the objectives already achieved and 
broadening established programs_ to 
create even more impact. 


Reviewing the achievements, the report 
noted that WAWA has initiated pro- 
grams that have resulted in greater 
understanding and cooperation between 
all distribution channels—mills, manu- 
facturers and retailers. It has established 
close and valued relationships with all 
segments of the press and other com- 
munications media. It has developed 


iy . 
Nag 
S 


‘de Little 
Uilitiiti ie 


Charles James, the distinguished American 
couturier, attracted considerable national 
attention this past season with his latest 
collection featuring American wool fabrics. 
Through WAWA’s efforts, color photographs 
of his outstanding designs were placed in 
leading Sunday supplements and other 
papers coast to coast. Here, he adjusts the 
hemline on a greatcoat made in an emerald 
green American wool tweed. 
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programs that effectively carry the mes- 
sage of the industry to the consumer. 


Particular note was taken of WAWA’s 
successes with its American Wool Month, 
National Editors Press Week, Designer 
Awards and Miss Wool promotions and 
its exceptional achievements with its 
seasonal fashion publicity campaigns. As 
one measurement, and in terms of pub- 
licity coverage, these programs secured 
more than 26 million lines of space in the 
nation’s press during 1961 as compared 
to 11 million lines in 1960. 


Augmenting these projects, which will 
be continued in the coming year with still 
increased effort and _ concentration, 
WAWA will initiate several new pro- 
grams shaped, in large measure, by its 
expressed objective of securing increased 
retailer support. Several of these new 
projects are in final planning stages, 
and will be announced shortly. 


The big WAWA fashion publicity news 
last month was the special presentation 
it arranged for Fox Movietone News. 
Filmed on location with the country’s 
most beautiful models, a total of six 
American wool fabric styles were shown 
from the sheerest new “naked wools” to 
the lastest fall bulky plaids, all of which 
were credited in the spoken commentary 
as being American-made. 


The film, distributed in mid-November, 
was viewed by an estimated 127 million 
people, according to Fox Movietone News, 
and was seen in theaters coast to coast, 
on more than 100 television stations and 
in some 40 foreign countries. 


WAWA itself coordinated the complete 
fashion segment, securing the styles and 
models in addition to writing the script. 
Fox Movietone was so pleased with the 
success of this project that a similar 
spring presentation is being planned. 


Preparations for general spring fash- 
ion publicity already are underway, with 
WAWA fashion coordinators reviewing 
new lines to secure styles for photogra- 
phy and publicity. Initial indications 
point to one of the most exciting spring 
seasons in many years for the American 
wool textile industry. 


IT STORM ... 


The All-American sheepskin that couldn’t 
wait for the trip to the looms makes its 
appearance in a short stormcoat by Breier 
of Amsterdam that’s a real knockout! Se- 
lected from western sheep for their fluffed 
wool, the pelt is scoured in a special com- 
pound for washing and degreasing. The 
unique process finishes the wool and the 
pelt at the same time. A total of six full 
skins is used to make one coat. Roughly 
seamed throughout, the shearling has been 
used as a lining and trim for the massive 
patch pockets, turn back cuffs and collar 
that covers the ears when it’s turned up. 
Front is paneled with real leather buttons 
that fasten with convenient loops. 


Breier of Amsterdam has appropriately 
named this new style the “Sheepherder.” 
Retail price is $100, and the American Wool 
Council hopes that by launching an ex- 
tensive publicity program and possibly by 
helping manufacturers obtain the _ skins, 
the cost will be reduced. Reports from 
packing houses are that there is a surplus 
of these skins that can not find a market. 
Perhaps this is the answer. What do you 
think? Does it have possibilities? 

—American Wool Council photo 


Feed Grain Supplies 


Head Downward 


The 1962 outlook issue of the Feed 
Situation report estimates the 1961 feed 
grain crop at 137 million tons. This is 
17 million tons, or about 11 per cent less 
than the record carryover of 84.4 million 
tons into 1961-62, and an allowance of 
.6 million tons for imports, the supply 
of feed grain for 1961-62 totals 222 
million tons, down 7 million from 1961- 
62. The current outlook report also shows 
that total utilization of feed grains may 
be a little below the record 145 million 
tons used in 1960-61. 
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The Fringed Tapeworm 





Thirteenth of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: REX W. ALLEN. B.S., M.S. 


University Park Field Station, ADP, ARS, University 


HE fringed tapeworm, Thysanosoma 

actinioides, is a common parasite of 
range sheep in the western United States, 
particularly in the Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion. It has also been reported from 
Wisconsin. It has been found in South 
America and may possibly occur in 
Africa. This parasite occurs in wild 
sheep, goats, pronghorn antelope, deer 
and other wild ruminants but has never 
been reported from cattle in the United 
States. It lives in the bile ducts of the 
liver and in the upper part of the small 
intestine. 


Description 


The fringed tapeworm is about a foot 
long. Unlike the roundworms, this para- 
site is made up of a chain of segments 
called proglottids. This chain has a 
hold-fast organ at its narrow anterior 
end to keep it in place in the gut of the 
host (Fig. 1). The youngest proglottids 
are located immediately behind the 
hold-fast organ; the oldest ones, at the 
posterior end of the worm. Each prog- 
lottid contains two sets of reproduc- 
tive organs. Fertilization of the egg 
is followed by the development in each 
proglottid of 400 to 600 egg capsules, 
each containing 8 to 12 eggs. Each egg- 
bearing proglottid thus may contain 
from 4,800 to 7,000 embryos. 


Life History 


The life history of the fringed tape- 
worm is incompletely known. The oldest 
proglottids are cast off singly as they be- 
come filled with eggs and pass out of 
the host animal with the feces. On the 
outside of freshly passed fecal pellets 
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Fig. 1. The fringed tapeworm, Thy- 
sanosoma actinioides. 
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the proglottids appear as globular, color- 
less objects about one-sixteenth to one- 
eighth of an inch wide. They have one 
relatively straight side, fringed with 
toothlike projections. Under low-power 
magnification the proglottid looks like 
a miniature paint brush without han- 
dle (Fig. 2). 

The segments have very muscular 
walls and shortly after passing from the 
host animal they begin to contract vio- 
lently. This activity is apparently caused 
by a drop in the temperature of the 
proglottid when it leaves the body of the 
sheep. These contractions force the egg 
capsules through a single opening in the 
segment in the form of a fine spray that 
results in spreading the eggs over a 
relatively wide area. 

What happens to the eggs when they 
reach the pasture is not yet fully known. 
All attempts to infect sheep by feeding 
tapeworm eggs directly to them have 
been unsuccessful. Recent evidence sug- 
gests that microscopic insects called 
psocids, which are closely related to 
“‘booklice,” may play a role in transmit- 
ting these tapeworms from sheep to 
sheep. These insects have been observed 
to eat eggs of this parasite and devel- 
oping tapeworm larvae have later been 
recovered from them. However, con- 
clusive proof that the parasite can 
develop in these insects to the stage 
infective to sheep is still lacking. 

It is known, however, that in New 
Mexico lambs acquire far more tape- 
worms during the period, July through 
October, than they do at other times of 
the year, and that several months are 
required for the parasite to develop to 
egg-producing maturity in the sheep host 
after natural infection has occurred. 


The Disease - Thysanosomiasis 


When fringed tapeworms were first 
studied it was thought that they were 
extremely harmful parasites and were 
responsible for death losses in some sheep 
flocks.2, Information now available, how- 
ever, indicates that the economic losses 
caused by fringed tapeworm are prima- 
rily from the enlargement of the bile 
ducts of the liver and the accompanying 
inflamation of the surrounding tissues 
that render the liver unfit for human 
food. Although estimates indicate that 


Park, New Mexico 


more than 2 million sheep livers, worth 
more than half a million dollars, are 
condemned annually by meat inspectors 
because of this parasite, sheep in most 
instances suffer only slight ill effects 
from these infections.? Little if any 
immunity develops in sheep as a result 
of previous infection, since old sheep 
harbor about as many tapeworms as 
lambs grazing in the same general area. 


Treatment and Control 


No effective treatment for the removal 
of fringed tapeworms is available to 
sheepmen at the present time. However, 
some measure of control and prevention 
of infection seems possible by limiting 
the use of infectious ranges during the 
fall months, by limiting the time the 
lambs are allowed to run with ewes, and 
by increasing the use of irrigated pas- 
tures during the fall months. These 
measures should reduce exposure of lambs 
to infection. 
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Fig. 2. Tapeworm progiottid on a 
fecal pellet; showing “egg capsules” and 
“fringe.” 
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Wool Stocks Extremely Low: 


November 24, 1961 


HE amount of domestic wool available 


at the present time appears to be 
unknown because it is spread out all over 
the country and there are no appreciable 
accumulations in any one place. One 
thing is certain, however and that is that 
whatever the amount, it is too small to 
bother the market in any way. The 
amount is estimated to be under 5 million 
clean pounds. 

Foreign wool prices have remained 
firm and in the seller’s favor, especially 
in the better spinner’s type. Mid-month 
reports showed prices firm at Australia 
with participation at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne by Continent, Japan and eastern 
Europe, while at Geelong the Continent 
dominated in general competition. Albany 
closed very firm with good wools one cent 
advanced under good competitive activity 
by Continent, Bradford and _ eastern 
Europe and Japan. Sales at Wanganui 
were active and generally good competi- 
tion with market unchanged compared to 
close at Auckland. South African mark- 
ets were fully maintained with good 
competition. South American wools 
were quoted strong to two cents higher. 

The price of foreign wool early in 
1962 could determine whether buyers 
contract for new clip domestic wool on 
the sheep’s back. If foreign prices de- 
cline to levels that United States buyers 
consider satisfactory, it is said, they 
will operate in the foreign markets. 
However, if foreign prices do not decline, 
it is felt that some domestic contracting 
is quite possible. 


1962 Outlook 


In its 1962 outlook report the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture states, “The 
outlook for 1962 is for a moderate in- 
crease in domestic consumption of wool, 
mill activity, foreign trade in raw wool 
and wool products and average prices 
received for shorn wool.” 

Other excerpts from this report fal- 
low: 

“Domestic consumption of wool in 1961 
will probably total around 500 million 
pounds, 7 per cent less than in 1960 but 
3 per cent more than the average of 
1955-59. The lower domestic consump- 
tion in 1961 is due to a decline in im- 
ports of wool products and lower mill 
use of carpet wool since apparel wool 
mill use will be about the same as in 
1960. During the first eight months of 
1961, domestic consumption of wool 
totaled 344.0 million pounds, 7 per cent 
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Foreign Market Strong 


less than in 1960. Domestic consumption 
of apparel wool during this period 
amounted to 234.1 million pounds, 3 per 
cent less; that of carpet wool, 109.9 mil- 
lion pounds, 15 per cent less. 

“U. S. mill consumption of apparel 
wool in 1961 is expected to total 245 mil- 
lion pounds, scoured basis, about the 
same as 1960 and 5 per cent less than the 
1955-59 average. With the current 
steady demand for apparel products, 
stepped-up military procurement, a mod- 
erate rise in inventory accumulation, and 
an expected increase in consumer in- 
comes and expenditures, a moderate 
increase in mill consumption to 260 to 
270 million pounds of apparel wool can 
be expected for 1962. 


“Imports of dutiable wool are expected 
to total 85 to 90 million pounds, clean 
content, during 1961 and approximately 
100 million pounds in 1962 compared with 
75 million in 1960. This will reflect an 
estimated increase in apparel wool mill 
use during the latter part of 1961 and in 
1962. Duty-free imports of raw wool 
probably will amount to 150 to 155 mil- 
lion pounds, clean content, during 1961 
compared with 154 million in 1960. 

“U.S. production of woven woolen and 
worsted fabrics can be expected to 
amount to 280 to 285 million linear yards 
in 1961, about the same as the 283.3 mil- 
lion in 1960. A moderate increase in 
fabric output can be expected in 1962 as 
mill use of raw wool, government pro- 
curement and consumer incomes and 
expenditures are all expected to increase. 

“The average price received by grow- 
ers for shorn wool can be expected to 
remain relatively stable through the 
early months of 1962. With an increase 
in mill consumption of apparel wool esti- 
mated in 1962, a moderate price increase 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 17, 1961 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine (64s and Finer): 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 


One-half Blood (60s-62s) : 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


Three-eighths Blood (56s-58s) : 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. Fr. Combing....................... 


One-quarter Blood (50s-54s) : 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple......... 
*Ave. Fr. Combing. 
*Low-Quarter Blood (46s-48s). 
*Common & Braid (36s-44s) 


$1.18—1.22 
1.14—1.17 
1.05—1.10 


1.12—1.16 
1.06—1.10 


1.07—1.10 
1.03—1.06 


1.04—1.07 
-98—1.02 
-98—1.00 
-85— .90 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine (64s and Finer): 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.15—1.20 
1.00—1.05 


ORIGINAL BAG 
Fine (64s and Finer) 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.15—1.20 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 1.10—1.15 
*Eight months (1” and over)... 1.09—1.14 
*Fall (%” and over) 1.00—1.05 


1.25—1.30 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Ore 


56 $ 


55 
56 


51 
52 


48 
49 


57 


59 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


% 


54 
53 
49 


59 $ .48—. 
60 .46—. 
61 .41—. 


52— 
51— 
-46— 


51— . 
A8—. 


58 
54 


54 
55 


.55— 
51— 


57 
54 


51 
52 


.55— 


52— . 
52— ‘ 


56— . 
52— . 
58— . 
51— . 


WOOLS (1) 


AT— . 
39— . 


52 59 
43 61 


A9— 
4A2— 


TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


58— . 
52— . 
AT— . 
4A9— . 
A4— 


n, the Intermountain States, 


including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) 


heavier in shrinkage. 
(3) 


Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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can be expected in the first part of the 
1962 marketing year. The average 
monthly price in each of the past three 
marketing years has fluctuated 4 to 7 
cents. This narrow price fluctuation can 
be expected to continue this coming 
year.” 

An Associated Press report out of 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa, November 
20, states that the American freighter 
African Planet sailed with about 15,000 
bales of South African wool headed for 
the United States—the biggest shipment 
this season. Most of the wool, the report 
stated was loaded the weekend of No- 
vember 18-19 and the 7,971-ton freighter 
now is on her way to Cape Town to take 
on the final 3,000 bales. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


At mid month some fall wool sold in 
the Dixon area at 30 cents a pound along 
with 80 bags of lambs wool at 32 cents a 
pound yrease. 


COLORADO 


A total of 73,000 pounds scoured most- 
ly 58/60’s wool averaging 214 inches with 
good color sold on a delivered to Boston 
basis of $1.14 per pound. 


FLEECE WOOL STATES 


The November 1 sealed bid sale held 
in the warehouses of the Northwest Wool 
Marketing Corporation saw a good turn- 
out as was expected. Some 25 buyers 
representing 19 mills, topmakers and 
dealers were in attendance and of the 
two million pounds offered about 1,900,- 
000 pounds sold. The 100,000 pounds 
withdrawn consisted of lambs off’s and 
original bag wools. Prices were reported 
as follows—graded fine $1.18 to $1.22, 
graded halfblood, $1.14 to $1.17, graded 
three-eights $1.06 to $1.09, graded quar- 
ter blood $1.04 to $1.07. Generally the 
fleece wools were on the low side of the 
quotations and the territory wools on the 
high side, although in some cases there 
was very little difference. 


NEW MEXICO 


A total of 200,000 pounds sold at 41.5 
to 46.5 cents, while four-months lambs 
wool brought 43.5 to 48 cents. Original 
bag mixed 12-months wool, fine half and 
three-eights, sold around $1.12 in the 
Roswell area. 


OREGON 


High prices were paid for wools at the 
Pacific Wool Growers annual sealed bid 
sale held at the association’s warehouse 
in Portland October 24-25. Out of an 
offered one million pounds of Oregon, 
Washington, California, Idaho and Alas- 
ka wools 800,000 pounds were sold. Wools 
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Holiday Greetings From Your Auxiliary 


T this time of the year, when it is 

pretty cold outside and often gloomy, 

we like to dwell on the 

spontaneous gayety of 

our two festive holi- 

days. Thanksgiving 

has passed but now 

preparations for 

Christmas are upon us 

and we recess briefly 

from our contest work 

and other Auxiliary 

promotional activities. 

I love Christmas— 

with its traditions and symbols, flaming 

poinsettas and holly, gay greeting cards, 

gifts and lavish lights, Christmas carols, 

and friendly visits, soft snow and sleigh 
bells. 


I grumble along with everyone else 
about so much to do and what to give 
this person and that one. Every year 
it seems my list grows longer and I de- 
plore the commercializing of Christmas. 
I stay up night after night addressing 
greeting cards and completing last min- 
ute gifts. Weary hours are _ spent 
wrapping presents that will take just 
two seconds to unwrap, and I vow that 
never again will I leave things so late. 


But then comes Christmas Eve. The 
hustle and bustle is over. The house is 
warm and sweet smelling with perfumed 
candles, pine boughs and plum puddings. 
Brightly colored packages are stacked 
under a tree gleaming with lights and 
glistening ornaments. Fatigue is for- 
gotten and the Yuletide magic steals in 


—Christmas love, joy, laughter, family 


and friends. And we contemplate the 
real meaning of Christmas, the birth- 
day of our Saviour. The packages be- 
come gifts of love brought to Him so 
long ago. The caroling seems the song 
of Angels and the bright lights symbol- 
ize the light of the world that shone 
forth that night. Christmas has come 
again! 

“Peace on earth and good will toward 
men.” May this idea be enshrined in 
our hearts and homes this Christmas to 
guide our thoughts and our actions dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Your National Auxiliary officers ex- 
tend to you all the season’s greetings and 
good wishes. May the New Year bring 
renewed strength for all your plans and 
projects, joy in your achievements, hap- 
piness in your friendships and courage 
and faith for every day. 

—Fern Ercanbrack, President 
NWGA Women’s Auxiliary 


CHRISTMAS CAN LAST FOR YEARS IF YOU 
MAKE IT A WOOL ONE 


On the 1st day of Christmas, my true love gave to me - 
A lovely pure wool coat and dress - my choice you will agree. 
On the second day of Christmas I gave my family - 


Woolen sweaters, sox and gloves. 


They’re warm as they can be. 


On the 12th day of Christmas my family gave to me - 


Their thanks for those same woolen gifts. 


Such comfort’s theirs, you see. 





were purchased by eight of the largest 
woolen und worsted mills in the country 
whose ainual consumption is estimated 
at 70 to 80 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction of wools in the United States. 
Fourteen buyers were present. Prices 
on a clean content basis for the various 
grades ranged as follows: fine $1.18 to 
$1.25, half-blood $1.06 to $1.16, three- 
eighths $1.06 to $1.08, quarter blood 
$1.05 to $1.11, low quarter blood 98 cents 
and braid 79 to 81 cents. 


TEXAS 


During the last week in October about 
881,000 pounds of Texas wool were sold 
in four days of sealed bid sales in Del 
Rio and Sanderson. This was a little 
more than half of the 1,424,500 pounds 
offered. Lambs wool prices ranged up 
to 52 cents per pound grease basis and 
ewes’ wool sold slightly above the 50- 
cent mark. Generally prices were two 


to four cents lower than earlier in the 
season and as a result growers refused 
bids on about 250,000 pounds. 

Medium fall wools moved moderately 
at 38 to 42 cents grease. About 200,000 
pounds sold November 6-7 at Del Rio but 
exact amounts in each class has not been 
reported. New wool brought 41.5 to 
46.5 cents and four-months’ lambs wool 
43 to 48 cents. A sale of early shorn 
lamb’s wool was reported out of the San 
Angelo area at an average grease price 
of 41.5 cents f.o.b. 


WYOMING 


One Casper clip sold early in the month 
to a Boston topmaker at a grease price 
of 42.76 cents per pound landed Boston 
—estimated to cost better than $1.25 
clean. Approximately 160,000 pounds of 
fine good French combing staple wool 
sold at 38.75 cents in the grease f.o.b. 
Casper. 
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QUIZ 


"NV7OOL has long been considered a 

strategic item, and lamb might well 
be considered such in the event of nuclear 
war. The major output of these two 
items is produced far from metropolitan 
areas and fits nicely into a great decen- 
tralization program, which could be the 
key to national survival in case of all-out 
nuclear war. 

Why then is the sheep industry in 
danger of becoming practically nonexist- 
ant as we know it? 

The position of the sheep producer in 
our present economy is not an enviable 
one. Although his costs of production 
steadily rise, none of them may be passed 
on but must be absorbed by the producer. 

Wool seems destined to bring about 
the same price as competitive synthetics 
sell for or it prices itself out of the 
market. 

Lamb consumption per capita has fal- 
len until little increase in total consump- 
tion has been seen even though our 
population is increasing. 

This lower per capita consumption 
tends to centralize lamb processing in the 
hands of those processors servicing the 
few lamb consuming areas. This conse- 
quently puts the producer in an adverse 
marketing situation and allows those few 
processors to pretty well set the market 
price. It has also allowed them to con- 
tinue to demand overly fat lambs and 
eliminated lamb from competing with 
standard and good grades of other meats. 

All of which is rather removed from 
the point of whether “Livestock for 
Survival” merits any consideration. 

Yes, it does. It is a wonderful plan, 
not only for the sheep industry but also 
for our national well being. A master 
plan of our entire economy should be 
drawn up incorporating all sources of 
essentials—food, clothing and shelter— 
and prepared for that day of great emer- 
gency. 
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However, it is hard for this writer 
to believe that such a plan would be met 
with much enthusiasm in high places. 
I do not think that even their well being 
would deter those left wing “do gooders”’, 
who seem to shape the thinking of our 
legislative bodies, from their constant 
effort to eliminate the livestock industry 
entirely from our vast public lands. To 
take away a man’s source of honest 
endeavor by excluding his use of long- 
held grazing lands for a public “play- 
ground” is not our American way. 

—Morte Mertz 
Big Lake, Texas 


think the “Livestock for Survival” 
plan has a lot of very fine factors in 
it. It seems to me a very good plan. 

The range envisioned as a post war 
“food bank” sounds to me like an idea 
to which we should be giving some seri- 
ous thought. 

This prominent resident of eastern 
Nevada has, I think, some very fine ideas 
and answers to this matter. 

—Raymond D. Robertson 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


N the surface I would say the “Live- 
stock for Survival” plan had consid- 
erable merit. However there are two 
questions which come to mind: If Rus- 
sian nuclear tests increase fallout over 
the northern hemisphere, what would a 
direct hit on a city like Denver or Los 
Angeles do? What effect would this have 

on livestock grazing on these ranges? 
Civil defense and livestock for sur- 
vival are probably necessary. My per- 
sonal opinion is that it is more important 
to elect statesmen who will make it clear 
to Russia that we plan to stand up for 
what we think is right and to h--- with 

what the rest of the world thinks. 
—George W. Gould 
Yuma, Colorado 


| was very much impressed with the 
truths brought out in the article, 
Range Envisioned as Postwar Food Bank. 
I think the “Livestock for Survival’ 
plan could be put into operation without 
having the sheep industry subsidized. 

It seems to me that the conservation 
reserve program could be expanded mak- 
ing much more grazing available and the 
sheep numbers would naturally increase. 

Of course, it would help if we had a 
curb on imported lamb or mutton. 


—Ivan Hartman 
Whitney, Nebraska 


JITH regard to the remarks by the 
Nevada resident in the October issue 
of the National Wool Grower, I agree 
with him 100 per cent. I think more can 
be said in this respect. There is no 
question that the agricultural business, 
especially the sheep business, is being 
sacrificed for the benefit of large indus- 
trialists in the manufacturing of products 
made from steel. In other words they 
want foreign countries to ship food pro- 
ducts to the United States so they can 
have money to buy our manufactured 
products. Regardless of whose toes I 
am stepping on, this is my honest 
opinion. 


—Theodore Duthie 
Kemmerer, Wyoming 


Y thought on this “Ranges En- 

visioned as Post War Food Bank”’ is 
this: I can not see how people can sur- 
vive an atomic war. If they are not 
killed by the atomic blast they will kill 
one another on the evacuation routes 
from the cities to the holding areas in 
the country. If some people do get to the 
country, how are the livestockmen going 
to protect their livestock from mass 
slaughter? We would also have the prob- 
lem of radioactive grasses and water. 
Would our livestock be fit for human 
consumption, or could they reproduce? 

Let’s combine this little extra thought, 
time and money that would be spent on 
preparing for survival after an atomic 
war, to all the thought, time and money 
being spent on protection during such 
a war, add them to what is being done 
towards prevention of such a war, and 
maybe we will get over this big hump 
safely. 

My idea on the six-point plan of 
“Livestock for Survivial” is this: change 
point two from “top Government per- 
sonnel should visit livestockmen pointing 
out their importance to U. S. survival 
and encouraging them in their way of 
life,’TO “livestockmen should visit top 
government personnel pointing OUR im- 
portance to U. S. survival and our own 
survival.” We know we have a way of 
life, does the government? 

—Krebs Brothers 
Browning, Montana 
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E were quite interested in the letter 

telling about the range “Food Bank.” 
As livestock raisers and also living where 
we do — northeast Wyoming — we are 
vitally interested in seeing a program of 
this sort put forth to the public. We be- 
lieve that the NWGA and another such 
orgaization, such as the NCA should 
meet and discuss this problem. We be- 
lieve too that government personnel 
should visit with livestockmen. 


Perhaps if the “Livestock for Survival” 
plan were really brought home to the 
working class of people such as_ the 
unions, they would better understand 
our place in the economy of the United 
States. So many people who are misin- 
formed think that we just sit out here 
and draw our money from the treasury. 
They should come and help us lamb, dock 
or move sheep sometime. 


We believe that public lands should 
not be turned into game and bird 
refuges. If they cut the unit numbers 
much more, it will really start to hurt 
because a rancher plans to run so many 
head and if he keeps cutting down, soon 
the overhead is too great for what he 
will take in, so he will naturally sell out. 
As a result, another family leaves the 
farm and moves to town. 

—Mrs. Jim Dowdy 
Dowdy Brothers 
Upton, Wyoming 


believe that the only means of surviv- 

al after a nuclear war is in a well- 
planned food bank which will naturally 
fall back on the sheep and cattle indus- 
try; but I think that the only way 
sheepmen can increase their flocks is by 
getting a program set up as part of our 
defense effort. As it is, many sheepmen 
are going out of business. 


A program such as the “Livestock for 
Survival” plan will aid and encourage 
the livestock industry, but most impor- 
tant of all, it will help the nation survive 
the war and make a comeback. 


I don’t think most people realize that 
a grave national emergency exists. In- 
stead of debating the issue, I think the 
livestockmen should contact top govern- 
ment men and start action immediately. 
In order to do this, we must have the 
cooperation of all livestockmen. 

—Tom Koyama 
Hardin, Montana 
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HEEP producers are taking advantage 
of the roadside sign offered by the 
council to promote lamb. More than 300 
signs have been ordered already by in- 
dividual producers, livestock companies 
and associations. 

The metal 4’ x 8’ sign can be purchased 
by sheepmen interested in promoting 
their own product for $12.50 each. Or- 
dinarily if the sign was _ purchased 
individually, it would cost between $200 
and $300. 

The sign encourages consumers to “‘en- 
joy finest American lamb” with a large 
reproduction of the leg of lamb on the 
billboard type sign. Along the bottom 
of the sign the rancher or farmer’s name 
or ranch name is imprinted. 

Use of the attractive billboard type 
sign enables producers of lamb to take 
an active part in the promotion of their 
product. Some producers have ordered 
several of the signs to put alongside 
well-traveled highways adjoining their 
land. Producer associations have also 
submitted orders. 

The cost of $12.50 includes shipping 
charges. They may be ordered from the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 520 
Railway Exchange Building, 909 - 17th 
Street, Denver 2, Colorado. The name 
of the producer or the name of the farm 
or ranch, as it should be printed on the 
sign, should be clearly stated. 


HE American Lamb Council has 

launched lamb promotion in 11 new 
markets in mid-America to boost accep- 
tance in areas of medium-to-low lamb 
consumption. 

Ken Quast, director of lamb merch- 
andising, said the 11 new markets brings 
to 36 the number of cities in which the 
council is promoting lamb. 

All of the new markets were selected 
after a careful study of potential sales 
for lamb. Packers, both on a national 
and local level, were consulted as to the 
lamb potential in these markets and pros- 
pects for supply availability. 

Promotion in each of the cities was 
launched with a special dinner and meet- 
ing to acquaint all segments of the trade 
with the council’s promotion effort. 
Guests at the meeting included packers, 
major retailers, school lunch and insti- 
tutional food service supervisors, food 
editors and city dignitaries. 

New cities for lamb are Albany, N. Y., 


Memphis, Dallas-Ft Worth, New Or- 
leans, Cincinatti, Indianapolis, Pitts- 
burgh, Phoenix, Miami, Tampa-St. 
Petersburg and Jacksonville, Florida. 

HIS fall, the American Wool Council 

is repeating its highly successful 
promotion and merchandising program 
on children’s all-American wool coats, 
originally launched in fall, 1960. It 
represents the first comprehensive cam- 
paign ever conducted around this large 
wool-dominated area of ready-to-wear. 
According to a preliminary report by the 
Department of Census, 8,460,000 units 
for infants through teenage girls were 
produced in 1960, about 75 per cent of 
them in wool. 

The AWC publicity news stories and 
photographs are developed as a helpful 
reader service, and a powerful supple- 
ment to the wool advertising program. 
They review the entire children’s coat 
market, include shopping hints and style 
points, and stress the superior advantages 
of wool for the young. Editorials totaling 
lineage that runs into the millions have 
appeared cross-country in color and black 
and white spreads of Sunday newspaper 
magazine supplements and metropolitan 
dailies. All manufacturers and fabric 
mills are credited, and the popular-priced 
garments are thoroughly merchandised 
at the local retail level. 

The merchandise package for the fall, 
1961 program promoted 21 wool coats 
that were photographed in black and 
white and 15 also photographed in color. 
A substantial number of color pages have 
already been scheduled, plus a_ very 
effective TV fashion show over NBC. 

RS. Marjorie Hume is the new co- 

ordinator for the consumer sales 
department, operating from Denver head- 
quarters. She will supervise the work of 
home economists and fashion specialists 
in the western region. 

Mrs. Hume is a graduate dietitian and 
a specialist in industrial feeding manage- 
ment. She moved to Denver headquarters 
of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil from San Diego where she had ex- 
tensive experience in various phases of 
home economics. 

She was with San Diego Gas and 
Electric Company for three years as home 
service director and during that time 
won two national Laura McCall’s awards. 
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Lamb Slaughter Up; General 
Strengthening in Prices Noted 


November 24, 1961 


OTAL lamb slaughter so far in 1961 

is 1.2 million head more than for the 

same period a year ago. This will bring 

about a reduction in total inventory 

numbers and smaller domestic lamb and 

mutton supplies—both in total and per 
person in 1962. 

A general slight strengthening of live 
lamb slaughter prices took place during 
the last few weeks. The additional 
strength in late October and early No- 
vember was largely due to the termina- 
tion of the packer strike on the West 
Coast. 

Slaughter lamb prices should continue 
to increase slightly during early Decem- 
ber, level off during the Christmas holi- 
day season and then pick up again in 
early January. 

Lamb and mutton imports continue to 
rise. Official statistics for August and 
September show considerable increases 
over the same period a year ago. 

Two ships, the Port Chalmers and 
Monterey, carrying 5,824,000 pounds of 
mutton unloaded at New York, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco in late November. 
The City of Brisbane left Australia to 
arrive on the East Coast around Decem- 
ber 1—on board were 775,040 pounds of 
mutton, and 215,040 of lamb. 


A New Record 


Sheep numbers in New Zealand set a 
new record, 47.8 million head compared 
with 47.1 million a year earlier. 

A new lamb processing and ewe boning 
plant is to be built in San Angelo, Texas, 
by Armour and Company. This plant 
should significantly augment slaughter 
of lambs and ewes in the Southwest. 

Total meat supplies will be plentiful 
during the next few months. Although 
lamb slaughter is expected to be down 
sightly, pork and beef is expected to 
be up, with the annual turkey crop run- 
ing a whopping 26 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. 

Consumers with disposable income run- 
ning 3% per cent above 1960 will have 
to spend about 3 per cent more for food 
because of higher food costs. 

Packer feeding increased substantially 
during 1960 according to the Packers 
and Stockyards Division. Twenty-three 
packers fed a total of 825,778 sheep in 
1960 compared with 24 packers and 
701,664 sheep in 1959. Six of the 10 
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largest packers accounted for 91.9 per 
cent of the 1960 total and 18 others 
accounted for 8.1 per cent. 

The number of cattle fed for 30 days 
or more by packers also showed a sharp 
37 per cent increase. 

USDA reports that a total of 1,506,000 
head of cattle and calves were on feed 
for market in Arizona, California and 
Colorado as of November 1. This is up 
18 per cent from the number fed in these 
three states as of October 1 this vear. 

More Fats In Feed 


The feed industry may increase use 
of fats to 1.4 billion pounds a year ac- 
cording to USDA. Present use of fats 
in feed is about .5 billion pounds—fat 
is a good source of concentrated energy 
—supposeed to increase efficiency, reduce 
dustiness, make feed easier to handle, 
increase palatability, reduce wear of 
machinery in handling and add nutritive 
value to the feed. 

A survey of 10,000 food chains by 
Chain Store Age, as revealed in the 
Western States Meat Packers Bulletin, 
showed that in 1955 42 per cent of super- 


market sales were of items with more 
than a 20 per cent profit margin. By 
1961, 61 per cent of the volume had 
profit margins of more than 20 per cent. 

Do-gooders are at it again building 
pressure against the use of the branding 
iron to identify animals. American Na- 
tional Cattlemen Association President 
Fred Dressler has called for cattlemen 
and all livestockmen to put up a united 
front against these interests. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Mid November: Around 1,800 choice 
and prime 100-pound slaughter lambs in 
the wool sold at $18. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early November: At least 14 loads 
mostly choice with few prime 95- to 106- 
pound shorn slaughter lambs with num- 
ber 1 and fall shorn pelts sold at $17, 
some with guaranteed 50 per cent yield. 

Mid November: Around seven loads 
mostly choice with the balance prime 
shorn 95- to 105-pound slaughter lambs 
with number 1 and fall shorn pelts sold 
at $16.75 to $17. Three loads of choice 
and prime shorn 95- to 105-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs with number 1 and fall shorn 
pelts sold at $17. Around three loads of 
mostly choice 90- to 110-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $16. 


COLORADO 


Early November: In the San Luis Val- 
ley around 16 loads of choice with a few 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week ended 


1960 
Nov. 12 


1961 
Nov. 11 





Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 


Denver Average Lamb Prices: 


12,186,870 11,104,930 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds. 


41.25 





Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Oct. 21 
315,000 
321,000 


Oct. 28 
310,000 
320,000 


Nov. 4 


315,000 
280,000 


285,000 
271,000 


September Meat Production 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
2,192,500 
2,313,400 


Calves 
688,400 
805,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,484,000 
1,509,100 


Hogs 
6,169,200 
6,223,800 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


June 
9,684,847 
3,795,780 


July 
2,218,243 
4,227,704 


Sept. 
8,128,513 
5,323,304 


Aug. 
3,383,000 
5,888,000 
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prime 95- to 105-pound wooled lambs sold 
at $17.75 to $18.60 delivered to plant. 
Mid November: A few loads of choice 
and prime shorn slaughter lambs with 
numbers 1 and 2 pelts weighing 100 to 
105 pounds sold at $16.50. Several loads 
of choice and prime 93- to 100-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $17.40. 
Ewes: Good four-to-five-year-old breed- 
ing ewes sold at $10 per head. Three 
loads of utility to good 110- to 130-pound 
slaughter ewes sold at $3 to $3.50. Eight 
loads of mostly good 120- to 135-pound 
slaughter ewes sold at $5 to $6. 


IDAHO 


Early November: Around 8,600 head 
of choice with some prime 100- to 110- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs sold at $16 
to $17 with pellet fed lambs selling at 
$16.50 to $17, and pastured lambs selling 
at $16.25 to $16.50. 

Mid November: Around 3,400 choice 
and fancy feeder lambs weighing 80 to 
95 pounds sold at $14.50 to $15. Almost 
8,000 mostly choice with a few prime 
wooled slaughter lambs weighing 105 to 
114 pounds sold at $16 to $16.50, while 
2,000 choice with a few prime 101- to 
105-pounders with number 1 pelts sold 
at $15 to $15.50. Around 6,000 choice 
and prime 101- to 112-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16 to $16.25. 


MONTANA 

Early November: A total of about 
5,000 mostly choice 70- to 80-pound 
feeder lambs sold at $12 to $13.75 deliv- 
ered to unloading point. 

Mid November: A band of 692 choice 
wooled 88-pound feeder lambs with a few 
slaughters lambs sold at $14. A couple 
of sales totaling 400 head good to mostly 
choice 80-to 90-pound lambs sold at $13.50 
to $13.75 delivered. In eastern Montana 
a deck of 114-pound choice yearling weth- 
ers sold at $9.50. 

Ewes: A band of 1,100 choice year- 
ling ewes sold at $18.50 per head, while 
1,500 good and choice three-year-old ewes 
sold at $15 per head. One-hundred med- 
ium and good mixed aged ewes sold at 
with a fancy feeder end sold at $13 to 
$13.50. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early November: Around 3,500 choice 
90- to 98-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $15, while 15,000 mostly choice 
with a fancy feeder end sold at $13 to 
$13.50. 


NEVADA 


Early November: A load of choice 
and prime 100-pound wooled lambs sold 
at $16.50. A string of 2,500 choice and 
fancy 80-pound lambs sold at $15, esti- 
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mated 50 per cent ewe lambs to be sorted 
for replacements. 

Mid November: A band of 2,000 choice 
77-pound feeders sold at $14. 

Ewes: A string of 1,200 choice 80- 
pound ewe lambs sold at $16. 


OREGON 


Early November: Around nine loads 
of choice with some prime 100- to 105- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs with num- 
ber 1 pelts sold at $16 to $17. Two loads 
of choice with a few prime 100- to 105- 
pound slaughter lambs with number 2 
pelts sold at $17.25 delivered to Cali- 
fornia. 

Mid November: Four loads of choice 
and prime 100- to 104-pound slaughter 
lambs with number 2 pelts sold at $17.25 
delivered. At least six loads of choice 
with a few prime wooled 100- to 105- 
pound slaughter lambs sold at $16.20 to 
$17 f.o.b. A string of 400 choice around 
95-pound feeder lambs sold at $13.50 to 
$14. A band of 1,200 choice and prime 
90- to 105-pound slaughter lambs with 
number 1, 2 and 3 pelts sold at $17.25 
delivered to California. Four-hundred 
choice and prime 90- to 105-pound slaugh- 
ter lambs with number 1, 2 and 3 pelts 
sold at $16 delivered, Washington. 

Ewes: 700 cull to good wooled slaugh- 
ter ewes sold at $4 to $5.50. 


TEXAS 


Early November: Around 6,000 choice 
70- to 75-pound feeder lambs with num- 
ber 1 and 2 pelts sold at $11.75 to $12. 
Several strings of fat lambs sold at 
$14.50 to $16 with feeders going at $12 
to $13.50. 

Mid November: Several strings of fat 
spring lambs sold at $14.50 to $15.50 
with blackfaced feeder lambs selling at 
$12.50 to $13.50. 

Ewes: Around 2,500 cull to good 90- 
to 115-pound slaughter ewes sold at $4 
to $4.50. 


UTAH 


Early November: A total of 12 loads 
of choice and prime 97- to 108-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 to 
$17. A load of choice and prime 102- 
pounders with number 1 pelts sold at 
$16.25. 

Mid November: A string of 1,500 
choice and prime 98- to 103-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 to $17. 
Around 2,500 choice with end of prime 
97- to 106-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $16 to $16.50. 

Ewes: Around 1,200 utility and good 
mostly fall shorn slaughter ewes sold at 
$5.50 to $6. 


WASHINGTON 


Early November: Around 150 choice 
around 75- to 80-pound feeder lambs 
sold at $14. The Moses Lake pool sold 
a total of 450 choice 100-pound lambs 
at $15.75 for wooled and $14.75 for 
lambs with number 1 pelts. Around 100 
choice 80-pound feeder lambs sold at 
$13.25 to $14. 


Mid November: Around 250 wooled 
slaughter lambs sold dressed for $32.50 
on choice and $29 for good carcasses, 
$31.50 for choice and good 60-pound and 
heavier carcasses. A load of choice and 
prime high yielding 113-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 delivered. 


WYOMING 


Mid November: Around 2,200 choice 
70- to 72-pound feeding lambs sold at 
$14.50. Not too many sales in this area 
as growers are pretty well cleaned up. 


Ewes: A string of 1,100 good and 
choice around 110- to 130-pound yearling 
ewes sold at $17 to $18 per head. 


Research Indicates 


Scrapie Can Spread 


Through Contact 


ECENT research at Moredun Institute 

in Scotland indicates that scrapie 

can spread through contact. This finding 

supports previous contentions along this 

line, which had been a very controversial 
point. 


In experiments at Moredun Institute 
six-day-old goats were put in contact 
with scrapie sheep. Research workers 
continued to put scrapie sheep in beside 
the goats as they grew older. One of the 
goats died when it was about two-and- 
one-half-years-old, having shown no 
signs of scrapie. 

Of the remaining five goats, however, 
three have now developed very definite 
scrapie and have been diagnosed positive 
histologically, and it is almost certain 
that the other two are also affected. 

In reporting on this finding Dr. J. T. 
Stamp of the Moredun Institute says, 
“This most certainly would indicate that 
contact experiment results. At the In- 
and adds considerable weight to our sheep 
contact experiment results. At the In- 
stitute here we have little doubt now 
that contact infection does occur in rela- 
tion to scrapie.” 
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Oregon Resolutions . . . 
(Continued from page 19) 


Requested that a “slow-bell” be placed on 
road building projects until such time as 
policy can be evolved which will assure an 
agrieved rancher, the community and others 
concerned an opportunity to review and 
arbitrate the cost, inconvience and mechan- 
ics of proposed access roads by Bureau of 
Land Management. 

Urged a change of emphasis from present 
BLM practices to one of utilizing every 
known means of increasing forage or utiliz- 
ing present forage to meet current licensed 
demand by fastest way possible, including 
increased seeding, sage removal by spraying, 
railing or controlled burning and additional 
water development to make possible better 
utilization of existing forage. 

Favored maintaining separate administra- 
tions for Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management lands rather than incorpora- 
tion of the two government agencies. 

Urged cooperation of agencies adminis- 
tering public lands, Oregon State University 
and interested livestock growers in conduc- 
ting additional trials that will produce more 
evidence as to grazing damage or benefits 
to young forest reproduction. 

Requested that administrators of grazing 
district involved consult with users involved 
when a major reseeding and fencing project 
is planned and that a program of improve- 
ment mutually agreeable be adopted. 

Reaffirmed firm opposition to development 
of large wilderness areas where such areas 
would remove large areas of land which 
are now managed under multiple-use sys- 
tem. 

Recognized need for continuing research 
work on range management and requested 
that Agricultural Research Service continue 
such studies on range revegetation and weed 
control at Squaw Butte station and La- 
Grande areas. 

Approved aims of BLM to improve range 
conditions through reseeding, sagebrush 
eradication, water development and in some 
instances, fencing when necessary. Stated 
it is necessary to have complete written 
records as to agreements between user and 
BLM, and that the lack of such written 
agreements has seriously undermined neces- 
sary cooperation between users and BLM. 

Urged Congress to authorize immediate 
reseeding and rehabilitation of burns on 
public lands and that emergency funds be 
made available as they are for actual fire 
control work. 

Again endorsed “program for National 
Forests.”’ Stated appreciation for attention 
given program by appropriations from Con- 
gress and urged that program be financed 
to maintain schedule originally endorsed 
by Congress. Called particular attention 
to range development section of program. 

Called attention to fact that Oregon leads 
the nation in total deer harvest and that 
the 1960 kill was more than 150,000. Further 
that game biologists found that despite 
record deer harvest, carryover breeding herd 
population remained at high level. Stated 
this favorable situation is result of sound 
big game management policies of State 
Game Commission and an effective preda- 
tory control program. 

Stated that without doubt the use of 
1080 for coyote control in remote areas 
has had a tremendous influence on the deer 
population and that deer are now plentiful 
in many parts of state where they were 
considered a rarity 15 years ago. 

As an operating policy for the future, 
recommended further extension of either 
sex deer policy and specifically recommended 
that a deer of either sex be allowed during 
first week of general deer season. 
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Recognized that good rancher-sportsmen 
relationships are mutually advantageous, 
which relationship is seriously affected by 
hunters disregarding property rights as 
well as state game regulations. Urged 
officers and other association representa- 
tives meet with sportsmen’s clubs to obtain 
active support fora “self policing” program. 

Recognizing the continuing and serious 
problem of uncontrolled dogs, particularly 
in western Oregon, recommended that local 
associations throughout state work closely 
with county courts to strengthen dog con- 
trol regulations. 

Asked NWGA to take leadership in point- 
ing out fallacy of recent publications by 
uniformed so-called “naturalists” who op- 
pose all predatory and animal control, as 
well as such basic concepts as multiple 
resource use and grazing domestic animals 
on public lands. 


Washington Resolutions... 


(Continued from page 18) 


ber be appointed to appear at hearing on 
pending merger of Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads and favored said 
merger. 

Recommended association review 30,000 
minimum rate applied to sheep on intra- 
state truck shipments under 100 miles and 
attempt to bring this into line with other 
livestock rates. 

Commended Al Egley, Chicago Clothing 
Company, for efforts in locating herders 
for sheepmen of the state. 

Commended Shirley Longmire and staff 
of Ellensburg office of Washington State 
Employment Service for prompt handling of 
information needed in sheepherder importa- 
tion program. 

Commended Western Range Association 
for invaluable work in securing Spanish 
herders for range industry. 

Directed association officers to continue 
efforts to promote lamb in Washington. 

Directed association executive committee 
to seek funds from contingency monies of 
ASPC for additional media advertising on 
lamb in Seattle area. 

Urged all producers to come forward 
with any information they may have bear- 
ing on P & S Division investigation of 
alleged improper activities in lamb market- 


Turkey Growers May 
Get Marketing Orders 
nation-wide turkey marketing order 


A —first nation-wide order for any 
commodity—appears to be in the works 
for 1962. Five regional hearings were 
begun November 20 to continue through 
December 8, with the goal to be a pro- 
ducer referendum early in January. 

Two-thirds producer approval by num- 
ber or by volume produced would be 
required to make the order effective, but 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
stated it will not go ahead unless the 
referendum carries by number of pro- 
ducers, regardless of volume. 

If the order is adopted state meetings 
of producers would nominate members 
for an “administrative agency” and the 
Secretary of Agriculture would select 
the members. The agency would select 
an operating board to employ a manager 
and a staff. 


Commended public land management a- 
gencies who are cooperating with Fish and 
Wildlife Service in predatory control. 

Recognized vital importance of full 
support to predatory animal control pro- 
gram throughout state. Stated that such 
active support would be possible only where 
there is full public understanding of the 
relationship between predatory control and 
the maintenance of livestock and wildlife 
resources. Urged association members to 
assist in bringing about such public under- 
standing, by particularly providing county 
courts and budget committees with factual 
information regarding value of predatory 
animal control work. Also suggested sports- 
men be made to realize that as sheep num- 
bers decline, predation of game animals will 
further increase. 

Recognized effective work of Fish and 
Wildlife Service, State Game Commission, 
Oregon Department of Agriculture, Exten- 
sion service and other agencies who are 
cooperating in predator control. 





ing. Urged this to the end that facts be 
established and allegations firmly substan- 
tiated or definitely disproved. 

Urged all growers to cooperate fully with 
association program to collect marketing 
information in Washington. Stated this in- 
formation had already been valuable in 
establishing another lamb killer in Wash- 
ington and could be useful in many ways 
in the future. 

Commended auxiliary members for splen- 
did work in promoting lamb and wool. 
Cited their energy and enthusiasm in sup- 
port of sheep industry products as being of 
immeasurable value. 

Thanked all who made 
success. 


convention a 


Johnston... 


(Continued from page 17) 


the clean-wool fiber in that grease 
wool.! 

Present freight rate per pound on a 
40,000-pound car of baled, scoured wool 
is 2.71 cents a pound. 

Thus, the saving in freight by scour- 
ing before shipment is 2.95 cents per 
pound of scoured wool, or 1.12 cents per 
pound of grease wool. 

On 10,000,000 pounds of grease wool 
this saving in freight by scouring would 
amount to $112,000. 


The Heart of the Matter 


Scouring grease wool in the West will 
not add another process to the manufac- 
ture of wool fabrics, because the func- 
tion of scouring will simply be trans- 
ferred from the East to the West. 

There is a very significant saving in 
freight cost by shipping scoured wool 
instead of grease wool. 

By properly preparing and scouring 
grease wools in the West the shrinkage 

-the bogeyman of wool marketing—is 
done away with. 

By scouring and selling scoured wools 
on the basis of physical measurements, 
the superior, uniform, quality wools can 
bring higher prices. 


1 Freight rates in this section are quoted 
from WTL Tariff 172-H, I.C.C., No. A-3776. 
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Around the Sheep Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statements made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending November 20, 1961. 


PASTURES 


Supplemental feeding of livestock 
tended to increase along the Pacific 
coast, where low temperatures and lack 
of adequate precipitation continued to 
hold back growth of grasses, legumes 
and winter grains. Adverse weather 
and snow cover also stepped up feeding 
requirements throughout the Mountain 
states. 

Clear weather and lack of snow al- 
lowed livestock to obtain a part of their 
roughage requirements from grazing in 
the eastern section of the northern 
Great Plains. Snow cover and soggy 
fields temporarily halted grazing of 
winter wheat and harvested fields in the 
central Great Plains, although the addi- 
tional moisture was highly beneficial in 
most districts, especially for winter 
grains. Range cover was reported bet- 
ter than usual in the southern Great 
Plains, with a good supply of dry grass 
available for winter grazing. 

Cattlemen in the Panhandle were 
forced to supplemental feeding, how- 
ever, as snow during the week covered 
most ranges and wheat pastures in the 
area. Grazing of small grains was ex- 
pected to resume as soon as fields be- 
came dry enough to support livestock 
again. 


CALIFORNIA 


Standish, Lassen County 
November 17, 1961 


It has been very dry and there is very 
little forage on the winter range. How- 
ever, sheep are in fair condition. 

I will not be feeding any lambs this 
winter. Baled alfalfa hay costs $25 per 
ton. 

Coyotes and other predators have been 
increasing in numbers and are attacking 
the flocks. This is no doubt because we 
were without a trapper until last month. 

I have sold my holdings and am not 
in direct contact with the true situation 
so this information is of little value. 


L. B. MeColm 


December, 1961 


COLORADO 


Yuma, Yuma County 
November 10, 1961 


I have lost just one ewe to coyotes 
since 1954. This is, no doubt, due to 
government poisoning and the large num- 
ber of hunters. 

It has been warm and dry for the last 
few weeks and we were able to build 
fences. 

My ewes are in good condition and are 
still pasturing on wheat stubble but when 
the first good snow comes they will be 
put in the dry lot until my rye grass 
comes up in the spring. As yet I have 
not done any supplemental feeding but 
during the winter feed soybean meal and 
homegrown barley. I don’t know the price 
of alfalfa hay. I use wheat hay and 
millet hay. 

I didn’t keep any ewe lambs this year 
but have bought 90 yearlings, two- and 
three-year olds. My ewes are usually 
bred in August but I have a few lambs 
already. Last year 30 ewes were bred 
but this year I am breeding 120. I sold 
all my lambs last June so will not be 
feeding any this winter. 

There have been some sales of yearling 
ewes. I paid $9.50 to $10.60 for those 
I bought and had some offered to me at 
$12.50 to $15. 

My flock is on a fenced pasture as I 
have been unable to hire competent help. 

I have a farm flock which I am in- 
creasing to about 200 to 300 ewes because 
of wheat allotments and the impossibilitz’ 
of making a reasonable return by grow- 
ing barley. Raising sheep will save cus- 
tomary harvest rates and be a lot more 
hail-resistant. 


—George W. Gould 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
November 8, 1961 


The abnormal weather of the past 
few weeks has disrupted operations im- 
mensely. The winter range is in fair 
condition. Grass, being fall growth, 
is short and sagebrush hasn’t fully re- 


covered from the drought this summer. 
However, as a whole, my sheep are in 
good condition and still on the upper 
ranges. As yet they have not required 
any supplemental feeding. 

The going prices for alfalfa hay are 
$30 plus transportation for baled and $23 
in the field for loose. During the winter 
I feed a 22 per cent protein range cake 
which costs $75 per ton. 

This winter I will feed ewe lambs 
only—about the same number as last 
year. Our breeding season commences 
December 16 and ends January 25, but 
there will be less ewes in the herd due 
to uncertain range conditions brought 
about by extreme summer drought. 

Some yearling ewes have been sold in 
this area at $18 to $19 for fine wooled 
and $20 for whitefaced crossbreds. 

I am finding it increasingly difficult 
to obtain herders, and think we should 
have legislation to permit eager aliens 
to come in to do this work. 

Heavy losses have been caused by 
coyotes, which seem to be increasing in 
numbers, and sporadic raids by bears 
and mountain lions. 

I believe the sheep industry is on 
the verge of financial disaster. Imports 
and the lack of free, full competition in 
our markets will soon render all domestic 
ovine enterprises insolvent. 


—R. K. Halandras 





GOEHL BROS. 


Auctioneers 
PRODUCTION SALES, DISPERSALS, 
FARM SALES 
Arthur J. Goehl 
Hooper, Colo. 


Ted Goehl 
Moffat, Colo. 








Cudbten. 


Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 


The Pendleton name has become 
synonymous with woolens of out- 
standing character and distinctive 
styling through a long-established 
policy of maintaining high quality 
standards and consistently promot- 
ing only 100% virgin wool. 


Only nature can produce 


the living fiber . . . WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 














IDAHO 


Wendell, Gooding County 
November 8, 1961 


Bailed alfalfa hay is selling in this 
area for about $20 a ton. During the 
winter I feed my sheep mixed barley, 
wheat and oats which I raise myself. 

Fewer ewe lambs will be carried 
through the winter and there will be a 
slight decrease in the number of ewes 
bred, the decrease being more noticeable 
in farm fiocks. Our breeding season is 
about August 1. Obtaining help has not 
been a serious problem for me. 

There are a few predators about but 
they do not present any great problem. 

The weather has been mostly fair with 
a few showers recently, which has helped 
the fall grazing situation. Winter ranges 
are in fairly good condition with enough 
green grass in with the dry to make good 
grazing. 

Flocks have come off the summer range 
in fair condition and are holding up well 


as winter approaches. I have not as yet 
fed any supplement. This winter I will 
not feed any lambs. 


—F. E. Hulet 
INDIANA 


Lafayette, Tippecanoe County 
October 28, 1961 


I believe that imported lamb has been 
the cause of most of our trouble. How- 
ever, competition with beef, pork and 
poultry is very keen. Also there may be 
truth in the packing companies making 
set prices and limiting encouragement 
of a free market. 

At present most of the sheepmen in 
my section are trying to get out of the 
business. However, I believe the sheep 
market will improve in time, as I have 
witnessed cycles in all classes of livestock 
since I have been old enough to have an 
interest in farming. 


My sheep have no diseases. Worms are 


Wool Wishes for Vice President 





Gayle Hudgens, Miss Wool of America, presents Vice President 
Lyndon B. Johnson with an all-American wool blanket as a gift on 
behalf of the entire American wool textile industry. The blanket 
depicts the map of the United States, with each of the 50 states 


outlined in a different fabric 


individual state. 


made 


from wool supplied by the 


my worst enemy. However, there is a 
veterinarian just seven miles away at 
Purdue University. 

I have been in the sheep raising 
industry about 42 years and have a flock 
of about 80 purebred Southdown ewes. 
These bring in about 10 per cent of my 
income. 

My ewes are bred from about July 15 
to October 31, using my own stud ram. 
Some of these ewes are raised on the 
farm, but I also buy and trade ewes 
in order to get new blood into my flock. 

One dog is used to help with the sheep. 

I feed from 75 to 100 lambs each 
vear and have found a supplement of 
aureomycin gives good results. I wether 
a few rams and show or sell them at the 
market. I also slaughter a few for our 
own use but most of the lambs are sold 
as yearlings for breeding purposes 
through the stockyards and the Indiana 
Wool Growers Association. Our rams are 
used to cross with western ewes for 
commercial use. 

It has been very wet and cool here 
lately. 


—Herbert D. McCormick 


Kentland, Newton County 
November 13, 1961 


Ten per cent of my income is derived 
from sheep. I have been in the business 
for 15 years and have 100 to 150 ewes. 
I started breeding operations on Septem- 
ber 1, using native rams. 

I feed about 300 to 600 lambs. I do 
use an aureomycin feed additive in my 
operations. 

My sheep are bothered by worms and 
foot rot. However, there is a veterinar- 
ian available in our area. 

My lambs are marketed through the 
local dealer and wool through the In- 
diana Farm Bureau Cooperative. 

It has been somewhat wetter here than 
normal. 


—Ross McKee 


MONTANA 


Browning, Glacier County 
November 13, 1961 


In summer our sheep are on the range 
near Browning, Montana, but we winter 
them at Cecil, Oregon. It has been 
stormy for the past few weeks but this 
has had no effect on our operation and 
the sheep are still on the range and in 
fair condition. 

We have not as yet had to give our 
sheep any supplement, but in winter we 
feed them corn which costs $49 to $50 
at the ranch. 

Fewer ewe lambs were carried over in 
this area than usual. We do not carry 
over any ourselves. 


The National Wool Grower 





Our breeding season started August 
20 and 5,500 ewes have been bred. This 
is the same number as were bred last 
year. 

There are not many yearling ewes for 
sale as very few lambs were carried over 
last year. 


—Krebs Brothers 


Dell, Beaverhead County 
November 9, 1961 


I am carrying more ewe lambs through 
the winter and also retaining a greater 
number of ewes than usual. These will 
be bred in November. However, I am 
not feeding any lambs. 

Fall and late summer rains have re- 
sulted in plenty of feed on the winter 
range, and the exceptionally fine weather 
of the last few weeks has been very good 
for my operation in general. As a result 
my sheep are in very good condition. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $25, baled 
and $20, loose. As yet I have not done 
any supplemental feeding but during 
the winter I do feed corn. 

We have experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining help. There seems to be plenty 
available. 

I have recently sold my place in Utah 
and moved to the Red River Valley where 
I have bought a ranch near Dillon. My 
new address is Dell, Montana. 


—Ervil Sanders 


Hardin, Big Horn County 
November 13, 1961 


Dogs molest the sheep in this area a 
lot more than coyotes. Something should 
be done to keep city dogs from coming 
out into the country. Neighboring cities 
have the same problem. It is necessary 
to pen our sheep every night to protect 
them from dogs. 

It is very hard to get good herders any 
more. This year we bred 150 more ewes 
than last year—350 last year and 500 this 
vear—all registered Suffolks. Breeding 
season is August and September. The 
winter range has sparse grazing because 
of the drought earlier in the year. During 
the past few weeks we have received 
lots of moisture. This was bad for the 
beet harvest but did not affect tame 
pasture. 

Most of the sheep in this area are down 
in the valley wintering on sugar beet 
tops. We also feed dried beet pulp, 
which costs $38 per ton. Each registered 
Suffolk ewe is given one-half pound of 
oats a day. The going prices for alfalfa 
hay are $25 baled and $17.50 to $20 loose. 
We are not feeding any lambs this year. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 


sold for $17.50. 


—Koyama Farms 


December, 1961 


Mill Iron, Carter County 
November 10, 1961 


We do not have herders in this area. 
All sheep are run under fence. 

Early in the summer some sheep were 
lost to coyotes, but the trappers caught 
some and we are not bothered by preda- 
tors now. I think 1080 has done a good 
job of keeping these animals down. 

The winter range is in good shape in 
this locality. The weather has been good 
and it has not been necessary to do any 
supplemental feeding. I shall, however, 
start about November 15. Baled alfalfa 
hay costs $35 delivered. About March 
10 I will start feeding corn and 20 per 
cent barley cake—corn $35 delivered and 
barley cake $55. 

My ewes are usually bred about No- 
vember 5th but this year I will start 
November 25th. Will not be breeding as 
many this year nor carrying over as 
many ewe lambs. 


—Vernon Knipfer 
NEBRASKA 


Whitney, Dawes County 
November 15, 1961 


I have been in the sheep business since 
1939 and have kept registered sheep since 
1945. Run about 300 Corriedale ewes. 
I keep my top ewe lambs and breed them 
to lamb in February and March. Rams 
are obtained from purebred sales. 

I do not use dogs in my operation. 
The pasture is fenced sheep tight. My 
sheep are not bothered by coyotes or 
stray dogs. My flock has been very free 
from disease, but I always treat for 
worms. There is a veterinarian avail- 
able in the district. 

After a very hot, dry summer fall had 
more than average moisture, which made 
the grass palatable. This year I am 
doing about twice as much supplemental 
feeding as last year. 

The only lambs we feed are those 
fitted for ram and ewe sales as yearlings. 

About one-quarter of my income comes 
from sheep. Lambs are sold to local 
buyers or through local sale barn. Reg- 
istered sheep are sold at registered sales. 


—Ivan Hartman 
NEVADA 


Lee, Elko County 
November 9, 1961 


Coyotes are increasing rapidly and of 
late have been attacking our flocks. 

This year we will be feeding a few 
lambs but are not carrying any ewe 
lambs through the winter. We did breed 
a few more ewes this year. Most of these 
were bred around November 1, but a few 
were bred earlier. 

The recent good weather has_ bene- 
fitted our operation. Most of our sheep 


have gone south to the winter range, 
which is in good condition. During the 
winter we feed a commercial oil cake 
supplement. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are selling 
for $16 to $16.50. 

There seems to be plenty of herders 
in this area and we have not experienced 
any difficulty in obtaining all we require. 


—Jose Bajoneta 


OREGON 


Lonerock, Gilliam County 
November 11, 1961 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes in this area 
are selling for $10 and whitefaced cross- 
breds for $10 and $12. 

We have no trouble obtaining adequate 
herding help. My ranch is fenced and 
my sheep run loose the year around. We 
have a good traper who takes care of the 
coyotes for us. 

It has been dry and freezing lately, 
much too dry for farming. The winter 
range is in good condition but dry. 

My sheep are in good condition, but 
they have been grain fed—corn ($51 per 
ton), oats ($51 per ton) and barley ($40 
per ton)—for the past two months. 

I am carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs as last year, and 
also breeding the same number of ewes. 
I begin lambing in February. 

This winter I will not be feeding any 
lambs. 


—Emmett Davis 


Oakland, Douglas County 
November 12, 1961 


I am carrying over the same number 
of ewe lambs this year as last. My ewes 
are bred from August to September. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold in this area for $10, $12 and 
$15. 

Ranches are all fenced around here so 
there is no necessity for herders. 

The coyote situation remains about the 
same as usual and they have been attack- 
ing the flocks. 

It has been cold and dry and the stock 
are losing weight and are a little thin. 
However the winter range is in fair 
condition. 

The going price for alfalfa hay is $30 
per ton baled, but there is none available. 
I have done very little supplemental feed- 
ing. During the winter I use 16 per cent 
cubes which cost $62 per ton. 


—C. H. Davidson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Faith, Meade County 
November 15, 1961 


It has been fair and dry here, and the 
grass is very short on the winter range. 
My sheep are in good condition and it 
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hasn’t been necesary to give them a 
supplement. In winter I feed corn ($32- 
plus per ton) and cake ($48-plus per ton). 
The going price for alfalfa hay is $33 
baled and $25 loose. 

I am carrying over the same number 
of ewe lambs as last year. My breeding 
season starts November 20. I will breed 
190 ewes as compared to 160 last year. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes have hold for $15 to $16. I am not 
feeding any lambs this winter. 

It is not too difficult to obtain herders 
around here. However, very few are 
needed as most ranches are fenced. 

There has been very little loss from 
predators because our predator control 
association is doing a very good job of 
keeping them down. 


—Ed Heckel 


Hereford, Mead County 
November 8, 1961 


The recent good weather has helped 
us some but the winter range is in poor 
condition. My sheep are in fair shape 
and as yet I have not done any supple- 
mental feeding. In winter I do give my 
flock a mineral and vitamin A suplement; 
the mineral costing $8 and the Vitamin 
A $11. Alfalfa hay is selling for $32 
baled and $25 loose. 

My breeding season started October 
10 and this year the numbers bred were 
cut by 25 per cent. I carried over only 
about two-thirds to three-quarters as 
many ewe lambs as last year. I am not 
feeding any lambs this winter. 

Some yearling ewes have been sold 
in this area bringing $17.50 for fine- 
wooled and $16 to $17 for whitefaced 
crossbreds. 

There is no need for herders as most 
of the land here is fenced. 

In winter we put out 1080 so do not 
have trouble with coyotes. 


—Kennard Hart 
TEXAS 


Big Lake, Reagan County 
November 10, 1961 


Coyotes and bobcats are steadily in- 


creasing in this area. So many ranchers 
have sold their flocks and are now rais- 
ing only cattle that the fight against 
predators no longer blankets the state. 
Flocks grazing on the fringe of sheep 
country and near national parks and 
game refuges (where livestock is ex- 
cluded and predators allowed to live un- 
molested) are losing sheep. 

It has been dry and windy here but 
we did have a good rain November 1. 
The old grass on the winter range is well 
cured and the winter weeds have started 
to grow. My sheep are in good shape, 
especially the breeding ewes and it has 
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not been necesary for me to feed any 
supplement. 

The going price for baled alfalfa hay 
is $39 per ton delivered. During the 
winter I feed 41 per cent cottonseed cake 
at $75 a ton and 20 per cent protein 
grain cubes at $59 a ton. 

My breeding season is from October 
15 to December 15 and the same number 
of ewes as last year are being bred. This 
year I am carrying over all my ewe 
lambs. Last year I didn’t keep any. The 
only lambs I am feeding are my short- 
age mutton lambs, which I customarily 
market in the following spring. 

There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes in this area but the going 
price is $9 to $14 per head with the bulk 
going at $12 and $13. 


—Morte Mertz 


Menard, Menard County 
October 18, 1961 


Conditions are excellent for raising 
lambs in this locality and we are going 
into the winter in the best shape in 
years. There is a greater demand for 
stocker lambs, with most of them going 
at 13144 to 14 cents. The recent mild 
rainy weather (10 inches) has helped 
the grass considerably. 

I will breed about the same number of 
ewes this fall. Due to present low prices, 
I will carry over more ewe lambs this 
fall than last. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are selling 
in this area for $12.50 and whitefaced 
crossbreds at $10. 


—Ed L. Mears, Jr. 


San Angelo, Tom Green County 
November 11, 1961 


This country is all fenced sheep-proof 
so we have no herder problem. 

There are very few coyotes. When any 
show up, we send the government trapper 
after them. 

We have had ideal fall weather with 
no killing frost as yet. The winter range 
is in its best condition since 1941 and the 
sheep are also in extra good shape. 

Alfalfa hay is selling at $40. I have not 
done any supplemental feeding as yet. 
In winter I feed cubes consisting of 10 
per cent molasses, 10 per cent dehydrated 
alfalfa, 20 per cent ground milo, 60 per 
cent cottonseed meal with five pounds of 
aureomycin per ton. This costs $66 per 
ton. 

I will carry over about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs as last year. My breed- 
ing season is from September 1 to Octo- 
ber 20 and about the same number of 
ewes were bred as last year. 

There have been some sales of year- 
ling ewes. Fine-wooled and crossbreds 
(whitefaced) bringing the same price 
—$15. 


—Len M. Mertz 


UTAH 


Spanish Fork, Utah County 
November 10, 1961 


We sold our wool at shearing time for 
411% cents. Yearling ewes are selling 
for $18 to $19. 

We are finding it increasingly difficult 
to obtain herders. 

The weather recently has been good, 
with some moisture. This has helped our 
operation. Feed is fairly good on the 
winter range although grass is short as 
the storms came a little late. 

We have not done any supplemental 
feeding as yet. Our ewes came from 
the summer range in fair condition. 

We buy our breeding ewes (blackfaces) 
and plan to breed about the same number 
as last year. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling at $25 to 
$30. We have also been using the gov- 
ernment drought feeds made into pellets. 
I am not feeding any lambs this year. 

Some people seem to think that less 
1080 is being used. We feel that we are 
not getting full value for the predatory 
animal tax. At any rate we lost a good 
many sheep on the summer range. 


—Raymond D. Robertson 


Garden City, Rich County 
November 8, 1961 


We have had snow and wind and it has 
been a little warmer recently. There is 
very little forage on the winter range and 
at present it is crusted with snow. If 
the snow and cold continue it will be 
necessary to feed hay, which is at present 
selling for $30 for baled alfalfa. 

My sheep are in fair condition but I 
don’t have quite as many as usual. 

During the winter I feed barley pel- 
lets and some corn. The pellets cost $55 
per ton. 

My breeding season is in November 
for April lambing. I will breed a few 
less ewes this year but am carrying over 
about the same number of ewe lambs. 

A few yearling ewes have been sold in 
this area for $18. 

It has been difficult to obtain good 
herders. 

Coyotes are not bothering my flock. 
We have very experienced trappers and 
1080 is being used in this locality. 

I enjoy reading the National Wool 
Grower and find it very informative. 


—Russell Satterthwaite 


WASHINGTON 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
November 11, 1961 


I think we should be getting five cents 
a pound more for our lambs, and do not 
understand why lamb prices are so much 
lower than beef prices. 


The National Wool Grower 





Farm flock sheep are being killed by 
coyotes, which are increasing in numbers. 
This is, no doubt, due to there being 
fewer trappers in the field. 

There are plenty of herders and I have 
experienced no difficulty in getting all 
the help I need. 

I carried over fewer lambs this year 
than last. This is a farm area and ewes 
are bred for early lambing—about the 
same number as usual. 

It has been dry and cool and the 
ranges are dry. The winter ranges have 
a good growth of grass but the fall pas- 
tures are in poor shape and sheep are 
all on irrigated land now. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $18 to $25 
baled, according to quality. I have not 
done any supplemental feeding as yet, 
but during the winter feed pea pellets 
which cost $45 per ton. 

There have been no recent sales of 
yearling ewes. 


—Sabasatin Etulain 


Wapato, Yakima County 
November 10, 1961 


I think it would be a good idea if we 
used more self-help and got the govern- 
ment out of all phases of farming. 

This year I am feeding just two weth- 
ers, which we shall soon eat. 

My flock is a farm flock so I do not 
need a herder. I am carrying over a 


couple more ewe lambs than last year and 


have bred the same number of ewes. 
My breeding season is between August 
and October or a little later. 

The weather has been good this fall. 
It has been a little windy but that has 
not affected my operation any. As far 
as I know my sheep are in good condi- 
tion. They are pastured on the farm 
the year around. 

I have not noticed any coyotes, 
there are some beavers around. 

I have already started feeding them 
—hay with a little cow feed. Alfalfa hay 
costs $14 to $25 baled. 


—C. W. Fitzimonds 


but 


Selah, Yakima County 
November 13, 1961 


Loose alfalfa hay is bringing $17 to 
$19 per ton and $22 to $24 baled. In 
winter I feed pea pellets which cost $43 
per ton. I haul these myself but delivery 
would cost from $6.50 to $7 extra. 

The nights have been cold and the days 
sunny, but there hasn’t been enough 
moisture for range grazing. We need 
some rain or snow to moisten things. 
However, the sheep that have been on 
pasture are in fine condition, and I 
haven’t found it necessary to feed them a 
supplement as yet. 


December, 1961 


I think about 25 to 50 per cent fewer 
ewe lambs will be carried over this year, 
but they are still on pasture and more 
may still go to the packing house. 

The breeding season in this area is 
from September 20 to November 1. I 
think the number bred will be down about 
5 per cent this year. 

This winter I will feed 200 of my own 
lambs. My fat lambs were shipped off 
the summer range and fall pasture. 

Fine wooled yearling ewes are selling 
for $18 and whitefaced crossbreds for 
$18.50. One grower refused to sell at 
the loss these prices would entail. 

Many of the herders are getting too 
old to work and are not being replaced 
by younger men. 

There are fewer coyotes and predators 
due to the good predator eradication 
program practiced by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in this area. Our trouble 
is dogs. They have been attacking sheep 
on the home ranch. 

The low price for lamb (16 cents) is 
killing the sheep industry. Why should 
lamb prices be 10 cents under cattle 
prices? 


—J. R. Fletcher 


Garfield, Whitman County 
October 25, 1961 


At last we are getting some rain but 
it hasn’t helped the winter range as 
yet since it is the first we have had since 
July. Grazing conditions are very poor. 

Some growers have kept lambs and 
culled their ewes more closely but many 
have sold their ewes because of low 
prices. I have been raising sheep for 
35 years and have made no changes in 
my breeding operations this year. 

Yearling ewes are bringing $12 to $14 
for fine-wooled and $13 to $15 for white- 
faced crossbreds. 

Most of the wool in this area is mar- 
keted through the Whitman County wool 
pool. 


Alfalfa hay prices are about the same 
as last year, $15 loose and $20 to $25 
baled. I also feed a supplement of pellets 
made of mixed grain and molasses. 

Coyotes are on the increase. Many 
of the farmers who do not raise sheep 
are against the government trapping 
or poisoning them because they think 
they kill the field mice. Our trapper 
is doing a good job and has caught 26 
since May (1961), but we have lost more 
lambs and ewes than ever before. 

It seems to me there isn’t enough 
advertising to inform the public of the 
various lamb cuts, how to prepare them 
and that lamb is the most delicious and 
nourishing of all meats. 

The government should stop the flow 
of lamb and beef from abroad. We have 
plenty of beef and lamb already in the 
country and sheepmen are in a “squeeze” 
here in the U. S. A. Why should we buy 
Australian and New Zealand lamb and 
beef when we have plenty at home? 

Our Whitman County wool pool has 
organized a lamb pool which has proven 
very satifactory. 


—Arthur Dole 


WYOMING 


Mountain View, Uinta County 
November 8, 1961 


Growth on the winter ranges has been 
stunted by the drought this summer. 
However, late summer rains improved 
the situation somewhat, but winter came 
early with a heavier storm than usual 
during the latter part of October and 
forage is covered with snow. As a 
result it has been necessary to commence 
suplemental feeding up to two months 
earlier than is customary in this area. 
Nevertheless, the sheep are in good con- 
dition. 

Ranchers are holding on to all their 
native hay. There is very little loose 
hay available and baled alfalfa hay is 
being shipped in at $30 delivered. I give 
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my sheep a corn supplement. This may 
be obtained at $2.75 per hundredweight 
through normal commercial outlets and 
through the county A.S.C. office under 
the government relief program at $1.70 
per hundredweight. 

This year the number of ewe lambs 
carried through the winter will be re- 
duced by about 20 per cent, but about 
the same number of ewes will be bred. 
Ranchers in our area have some diverse 
opinions as to the proper breeding time, 
and I believe there are fewer early breed- 
ers than in past years. The gamble as 
to weather and availability of early 
spring forage is inclined to offset any 
advantage of a longer growth period for 
lambs before marketing time. No lambs 
are being fed in this area this winter. 

All the wool in this locality was sold 
and delivered by August. 

It is very difficult to obtain herders 
as the income from sheep does not per- 
mit sufficient overhead to hire herders 
in competition with other forms of 
better paying employment. 

This year we have had more trouble 
with coyotes than usual, particularly 
among those herds that are kept in or 
near the desert area. I believe this is 
a natural cycle. In past years when 
coyote trouble was bad a concentrated 
effort was made to keep them down. After 
a few relatively trouble-free years the 
effort to control the coyote population 
subsides and the number of coyotes in- 
creases. More individuals are making an 
effort to rid the area of coyotes this year 
than in the past few years. 


—C. J. Dykes, Secretary 
Bridger Valley Wool & Lamb Pool 


Newcastle, Weston County 
November 14, 1961 


It has been mild and windy. We have 
had the driest summer that we can 
remember. There is no water in the 
creeks or reservoirs. The winter range 
is in very poor condition as the grass 
was killed by the drought. 

I have been feeding 49 per cent cake, 
which cost $86 per ton and my sheep are 
in fair condition. Baled alfalfa hay is 
selling for $36 per ton. 

This year I will breed the same num- 
ber of ewes as last year. My breeding 
season commenced November 1. I will 
also carry over the same number of ewe 
lambs. I will not be feeding any lambs 
this winter. 

The going price for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes is $16. 

We do not use herders in this local- 
ity. All the ranches are fenced. 

There are fewer coyotes as the district 
has a trapper and the flocks are not 


bothered. 
—George Dunham 


40 


Upton, Weston County 
November 13, 1961 


Coyotes are becoming more numerous 
in this locality and have been attacking 
the flocks. There is no control over a 
great area to the west of Weston county. 

Our breeding season is in December 
and about the same number of ewes will 
be bred. We did not, however, carry 
over any ewe lambs. 

Some yearling ewes have been sold in 
this area, fine-wooled for $17.50 to $18 
and whitefaced crossbreds for $15.50 to 
$17. 

Our pasture is fenced and we do not 
need a herder. 

We have had snow during the past few 
weeks so have had to start feeding early, 
but the flocks are in good shape. Alfalfa 
hay is selling for $32 to $36 baled and 
$25 to $27 loose. We also feed corn at 
$35 a ton and Feed-rite concentrate at 
$120 per ton. This year we are not feed- 
ing any lambs. 


—Dowdy Brothers 


Kemmerer, Lincoln County 
November 14, 1961 


I think cattlemen should cooperate with 
us and help control coyotes. It would be 
a good idea if the sheep associations tried 
to prove that coyotes are harmful to the 
cattle business. 

We have had snow and rain recently. 
This has slowed down work because of 
muddy roads. 

There is very little forage on the win- 
ter range. I have been feeding my flock 
good No. 2 yellow corn at $3.25 per hun- 
dredweight and they are in fair condition. 
Baled alfalfa hay costs $26 to $30 per 
ton and $20 to $25 for loose. 
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I believe more ewe lambs were sold in 
this area than usual, but there are more 
old ewes on hand due to the low prices 
offered. My breeding season will start 
December 1. 

There is enough labor available for 
the winter. 


—Theodore D. Duthie 


Pavillion, Fremont County 
November 18, 1961 


Our recent colder weather with plenty 
of snow has softened the forage on the 
winter range, but in some parts of the 
country the snow is too deep for good 
grazing. 

In this area the sheep are going into 
the winter in much better shape than for 
several vears. 

I haven’t fed any supplement as yet, 
but during the winter feed a 20 per cent 
pellet which costs $18 per ton, bulk. 
Alfalfa hay costs $18 to $25 baled and $5 
less per ton loose. 

I did not carry many ewe lambs over 
last year, but did keep some this year. 

I always feed all my lambs and shear 
about 75 per cent of them. 

My sheep are run under fence on irri- 
gated and dry land pasture so a herder is 
not necessary. 

Coyotes are more numerous in this 
area. We live adjacent to the Wind River 
Indian Reservation where coyotes are 
protected and we get the drift. There 
should be more predator control on fed- 
eral land. 

I think imports of wool and lamb 
should be limited to that part of the 
market that can not be supplied by do- 
mestic producers. 


—Forrest M. Duvall 
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| COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOWEY, VERN 


Center, Colorado 


KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 


MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
CO. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 


Sisseton, South Dakota 


RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 


SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 








CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356 ,Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| HAMPSHIRES | 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








PANAMAS 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 








RAMBOUILLETS | 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 


Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








[ SUFFOLKS | 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BLAKLEY, ROY. C. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 24, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
KEITHLEY, JOHN C. 
Midvale, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montona 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 

















- May your holidays be happy ones — your problems little one 
And may. 1962 hold the best in store for you! 


MERRY CHRISTMAS :-: HAPPY NEW YEAR 


the management of the 


Ogden, Utah NATIONAL RAM SALE August 22-23, 1962 

















